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What Can We Do in the Far East? - Michael Barkway 
“Lady, Your Shoes Are Showing!” - Bernice Coffey att 
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very personably yours! 


ONLY TOOKE brings you these streamlined 
beauties in exciting variety... four stunning 


variations on the man-tailored shirt theme! 





Pique Collar and Cuffs — provide a fresh, The Round Collar — trim and smoothly 
crisp note. Fused collar — (permanently stiff- becoming. Fused (permanently stiffened) collar 
ened). Long or short sleeves. style. Long or short sleeves. 
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Weapon See 
Popular Classic — the perennial favourite ©: The Cutaway —fashion interest in novel 
with pointed revere collar. Long or short sleeves, squared-off collar. Long or short sleeves. 
And they fit like a dream — because they’re precision-tailored by Tooke. 
All with the famous Tooke features . . .the smooth shoulder voke — 
the trim darted waistline the fine washable fabries the exclusive 
patented shoulder pad pockets! Wide. beautiful array of colours and rk 
patterns. Short sleeves from $3.50. Long sleeves from $3.95. WV 
At department stores or better specialty shops 
SINCE 1869 
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ET for the London Schoo! of the Sadler's Wells 
fall is Prima Ballerina Jean Stoneham 
Jean got her start with the 
Ottawa Ballet Company, 
one ot the many lively 
cultural organizations that 
sound the note of the 
City. Ottawa is lively, cul 
ture-wise and otherwise 
it's the city of paradox, 
of constant change, of 
stiff-necked British tradi- 
tion, of laughing Gallic 
charm. For a tour of the 
city under the informal 
guidance of writers Paul 
Gardner and Melwyn 
Breen please turn to 
*oge Eight. —Photo by Capital Press 
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Why Dr. Shields? 


IN YOUR FEATURE article “Toronto: 
Fast at Last’ (SN Mar. 7) which revealed 
such a worthy panorama of life in Toronto, 
I feel that it was unfortunate that Dr. T. T. 
Shields was selected to represent religion, 
standing comparison with Torontonians like 
Sir Ernest MacMillan and Dr. Sydney 


Smith. Dr. Shields may be “best known”: 


and “colorful” from the standpoint of news- 
paper publicity (not always enviable) but 
surely a more thoughtful choice could 
have been made from amongst men like 
Rev. W. A. Cameron, Very Rev. Dr. Peter 
Bryce, Very Rev. Dr. George Pigeon... ? 


Toronto, Ont R. MCWHINNIE 


Those Gay Verses 


I ALSO SAY 

Like Richstone, May, 

Where are the verses of yesterday 
So meaningful and also gay 

About domestic love and fight, 

So joyfully read in SatuRDAY NIGHT 
Before it succumbed to fear and fright 
Of Stalin's words and even sight 
I miss the verses of May Richstone, 
So full of sun and breeze and fun 
Please, let’s them have 

Yours very truly, 

LOUIS KON 

Montreal, Que 


Sinclair's Fan Mail 


WHEN I saw my picture on your cover I 
was surely flattered and I thought the 
article by McCaffrey was a_ jim-dandy. 
The purpose of this note is to tell you that 
the reaction has been quite terrific. 

I've had 103 letters, including one from 
W. L. M. King with whom I've carried on 
correspondence over many a year. Letters 
so far have been from all provinces except 
Newfoundland The most distant was 
from New Orleans. They're from top 
citizens, too 

Again, I'm flattered and again I com- 
pliment SaTURDAY NIGHT 


Toronto, Ont iORDON SINCLAIR 


Use of Sleeping Pills 


I SUGGEST that the writer of “So You're 
Going Abroad!” (SN Feb. 21) has gone 
out of her way when she recommends 
travellers taking sleeping pills with them. 
Hospitals have hundreds of neurotic 
people in them due to the use of these 
“mild” sleeping pills, and the traffic courts 
across the country could tell a sad _ tale 
of these same “mild” pills 
Halifax, NS S. B. BALCOM, 
Balcom-Chittick Ltd., 
Dispensing Chemists. 


India, not Hindustan 


IN YOUR eminently readable magazine, 
issue of February 28, I have noticed the 
editorial “India or Hindustan!’ The whole 
Piece creates a wrong impression but there 
are two. statements in particular which 
require correction 

You say that “since India divided itself 
into a Hindu and a Muslim area - 
The partition of India never postulated 
Separation of Hindus and Muslims. Today 
with its population of 340,000,000 persons, 
India has Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Parsis 
Christians, Jews and persons of other de- 
nominations, all of whom are loyal citizens 
of the Republic 

At the General Assembly Session of the 
United Nations in 1947, argument was 
provoked regarding change of name of 
India to Hindustan. The argument was un- 
sound to Indian Representatives and the 
General Assembly agreed that the then 
Dominion of India must continue to be 
recognized as India 

You mention further that it is reported 
that the Indian High Commissioner will 
Shortly become the Hindustan High Com- 
missioner. It is not easy to understand 
how this report could emanate, for there 
is absolutely no foundation for it 
Office High Comm’'r for India, 
Ottawa, Ont P. K. BANERJEE, 

Second Secretary 
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You can buy a ‘Ready-Made’ 


GREENHOUSE ... an ORLYT 
... and put it up, yourself! 


Orlyt is entirely  pre- 
fabricated. Comes in sec- 
tions. You can set it up, 
take it down, move it 
around, without expe- 
rienced labour, and in a 
short time. No cutting or 
fitting. Glass slips in 
without putty. 


Enjoy your Garden 


all Year Round! 


You can have your Orly ad 
joining the house or garage 

or by itself in the garden 
Orylt can be full-span or a 
lean-to type (shown in photo 
at left where an Orlyt re 
placed an unused verandah) 
Here in season you can always 
have a profusion of flowers 
and plants for indoors—and 


tor the outdoor garden 


NOW is the season to plan 


ind build Orlys 


Asking for details or an estimate will not obligate you in the lease 


Send for literature. Address Dept. S$ 


Jora& Bu rnham (0. Jimited 


HEAD OFFICE & FACTORY: ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO 


1 
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Dominion and Provincial 
Government Bonds 
Municipal Bonds 
Public Utility 
and 


Industrial Financing 


DoMINION SECURITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 


TORONTO MONTREAL NEW YORK LONDON, ENG, WINNIPEG WANCOUVER VICTORIA 
CALGARY LONDON KITCHENER HAMILTON OTTAWA QUEBEC HALIFAX SAINT JOHM 


50 King Street West, Toronto, Canade 


MY GANK 


TO A MILLION CANADIANS 





Canada’s 
First 
Bank 





Bank or MonTREAL 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 


ADSs 








*¢ Succession 
a 99 
Duties 


ANSWERS TO MOST OF YOUR 
QUESTIONS 


Just off the press 
little book that reviews the Succes- 
sion Duty Acts of Canada and Ontario. 


- yours for the asking 


“Succession Duties” is authentic. concise 
and up-to-date. 

Solicitors. life-underwriters and persons 
with small. medium or large estates will 
find it invaluable. 


Drop in, or write to, any of our offices 
for vour complimentary copy. 


GUARANTY 
| TRUST 


Company of Canada 
Bay & Richmond Sts.. 


Toronto Ottawa Windsor 
Sudbury Montreal 


Toronto 


Niagara Falls 











CANADA IN TREATY TALKS 


THE Government does not mean to 
spend Canadian money on arms for 
our partners in the North Atlantic 
treaty. Unless some unexpected pres- 
sures cause a change, there will be no 
Canadian Military Assistance Program 
like the U.S. arms aid to Europe. 
Defence Minister Brooke Claxton 
may be faced with awkward questions 
at The Hague. The defence ministers 
of the Atlantic treaty powers meet 
there on April 1. One of the most 
important subjects of discussion will 
be the reports of the Production and 
Supply Board. It met on March 24, 
also in The Hague. Sidney Pierce, As- 
sociate Deputy “Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, was the Canadian repre- 
sentative with Evan Gill of the Privy 
Council office. Gill, formerly a Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel at Defence HQ, will 
stay in London as Canada’s perma- 
ment representative on the Board. 


POOLING MILITARY RESOURCES 


THE Supply Board has drawn up a 
pretty complete balance sheet showing 
what each country is short of and 
what it has too much of. The idea is 
that each should help, as far as it can, 
to make up the others’ deficiencies. It 
is, therefore, quite likely that some 
may expect help trom Canada. 

It is said here, however, that the 
things we have too much of, such as 
25-pounder guns, rifles, old electronic 
equipment, are not the things the 
other countries need. They do need 
things which we can't take out of 
mobilization stores without replace- 
ment. They also want things like motor 
vehicles and aeroplanes which we 
could make. But our own services are 
not getting as many of these as they 
would like. Defence officials say their 
budget leaves nothing to spare for giv- 
ing away. Finance Department says it 
can’t come from anywhere else. 


TELLTALE ROUNDNESS 


THE Department of National Defence 
estimate sticks out like a sore thumb 
in the Estimates tabled by Finance 
Minister Abbott. It is not the biggest: 
Health and Welfare is larger by $30 
millions. But it is the only figure which 
comes to a round million. It stands at 
exactly $425,000,000. 

Most departments add up all their 
items to produce a total which is not 
usually a round sum. National De- 
fence had to work the other way 
round. Brooke Claxton had to take the 
largest sum he could get from the Cab- 
inet and then divide it up between the 
services. 


THE OLD U.S. PROBLEM 


NEARLY all the things defence forces 
want are things we can’t make without 
buving materials or parts from the 
U.S. And we can’t afford to do that 





OTTAWA VIEW 


unless the U.S. will buy some of its 
military equipment in this country, 
Latest emissary to push the Cana. 
dian argument in Washington :. C. y. 
Drury, Deputy Minister of Defence. 
Roderick Macdonald, of the Cunadian 
Commercial Corporation, has «so re. 
cently been attached to the Canadian 
Embassy for the same purpose 
Starting point for the discussions js 
a list prepared in the Department of 
Trade and Commerce. It shows the 
things which the Americans might buy 
here. It is a compendious catalogue 
The Government is ready to give 
much more detailed information about 
anything that seems to interest the 
Americans. If, by any chance, anything 
does. 7 
TV COMES NEARER 


THE CBC will soon place orders for 
the first batch of studio equipment for 
television. This time CBC engineers 
drew up specifications. Three British 
firms as well as the Canadian subsidi- 
ary of U.S. firms were asked to bid 
The order was expected to run to 


something like $200,000. — Tenders 
were to be in by March 26. Required 
delivery date is March, 1951. The 


CBC also requested a complete state 
ment of the servicing and repair fac 
ities each firm could offer. 


GIVING U.K. A CHANCE 


THE CNR is trying to buy more from 
Britain. Since Donald Gordon became 
President, he’s given instructions tha 
the British are to be given 4 chance 
at every order. Whenever the Britis! 
bid turns out the lowest and promises 
satisfactory quality and delivery, Mr 
Gordon insists that it be a a 
CNR’s purchases outside Canada 
amount to many millions a year, » 
per cent of them used to cone from 
the U.S. So the new policy gives the 
British a great opportunity if they can 
take it. 


MR. MAYHEW’S PROPOSAL 


THERE was nothing phone about 
Fisheries Minister Mayhew’s propos@l 
to the House of Commons for :ncreas 
ing trade. The idea was his own and 
he first drafted it in the RCA! Nort 
Star flying back from Tokyo He ' 
not the first minister to read trom an 
erroneous text, or to be em) urrassed 
by having to correct it. 

After a life in business Simseli 
Mayhew thinks Canadian firms could 
beat some of the world’s trade restri 
tions if they'd get together in an Ex 
port- Import Corporation. Sonic ol the 
firms in it would have goods [0 S 
some would want to buy. So ‘he Cor- 
poration could offer Canadian sales ' 
other countries which bought Can 
dian goods. A few firms ar: alread) 
trying to work out deals of ‘his kind 
They could do it much better. Mayhe# 
says, aS a group. 


Help the RED CROSS — Give Generous!) 
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Donald Gordon Has Plan 


IN |fS 27 years of operation, the 
Canadian National Railways sys- 
tem has earned a surplus only in 
1926 and 1928 and in the five war 
years 1941-45. In each of the other 
20 years it reported deficits, aggre- 
gating a very large sum. The pros- 
pect of conditions changing for the 
better sufficiently to turn deficits 
into surpluses is dim. In the supple- 
meniary estimates tabled last week, 
Mr. Abbott called for a vote of 
$42 millions to pay the deficit for 
194%. Yet 1949 was about the most 
active year in Canadian history, 
and reported the highest national 
income. 

Railway costs have risen so much 
that even swollen war traffic similar 
to that of 1942 and 1943 would 
not now enable the Canadian Na- 
tion fo earn a surplus at current 
freight rates. 


[he reasons why the system has 
always found it difficult to meet its 
fixed charges are well known to 
those who have followed Canadian 
affairs over the past quarter of a 
century, but there must be a young- 
er generation coming along to 
whom it is less apparent. And in- 
deed, the top management of the 
railway system seems to have be- 
come discouraged about ever get- 
ting the masses of the Canadian 
people to understand why the Ca- 
nadian National normally reports 
a deficit. 

Donald Gordon, the new Presi- 
dent, submitted a statement last 
week to the Royal Commission on 
Transportation. It was blunt recog- 
nition of the bookkeeping difficul- 
ties, a frank appraisal of the prob- 
able earning power of the system, 
and a request for a basic reform 
in the present financial structure 


Era of Chronic Red 


in simple words the President 
Was telling the Royal Commission 
—and through them the people of 


Canada — that the Canadian Na- 
tio faced further deficits, that 


Without some adjustment, indeed, 
thers was little hope of emerging 
rom. an era of chronic deficits. 
{mphasizing, always, the valu- 
and indeed vital contribution 
the Canadian National system 
Mates to the Canadian economy, 
President Gordon noted current 
which are adverse to net 
earcings. Highway competition 
more and more to divert 
iro:) railway earnings the higher- 
grace traffic. Property and equip- 
meit, which underwent serious de- 
ter.oration under war traffic, must 
now be replaced at inflated costs. 


tre S 


e businessman, faced with a 
defi it, seeks to reduce costs, ex- 
par! volume and increase selling 
ratcs. The report of President Gor- 


don holds out little hope that the 


Canadian National system can re- 
trieve its position in this way. Costs 
are rigid and tend to rise rather 
than fall; volume has been high 
lately and is, perhaps, more likely 
to decline a bit than rise sharply. 

As for relief by way of higher 
freight rates, a solution which both 
railways have been seeking for sev- 
eral years, this, it is recognized, 
has its limits, “since it is conceiv- 
able that the railways, by such pro- 
cedure, might price themselves out 
of the market.” 

There is one major contribution 
which the Canadian Government 
might make to the Canadian Na- 
tional system, and that is to scale 
down the burden of its capitaliza- 
tion. This would not increase the 
earnings of the system one dollar 
directly, perhaps, but it would 
have a favorable psychological ef- 
fect on the staff and employees of 
the railway. It would also be much 
fairer to the management. Such is 
the submission of the railway. 


The Form of Equity 


President Gordon believes that 
in light of the whole history of the 
CNR and its intimate relationship 
with Canadian political and nation- 
al life, “it would be logical to con- 
sider that all of the capital should 
be in the form of equity and that 
none of it should be interest-bear- 
ing.” This would remove the incu- 
bus of heavy fixed interest charges 
and bookkeeping entries which are 
a debit whether the railway earns 
a dollar of operating surplus or no. 

Since $584 millions of CNR 
interest-bearing securities are held 
by the public, the Government 
could not accede to the CNR re- 
quest without provision for the re- 
tirement of this sum. Gordon sub- 
mits a proposal that the Govern- 
ment acknowledge an indebtedness 
of $300 million to the CNR, to be 
set up as a capital fund, and to be 
drawn upon from time to time to 
retire interest-bearing obligations 
or fot capital additions to the prop- 
erty. 

The whole background is far 
richer and more complicated than 
can be suggested here: but it is 
obvious that the capital structure 
of the CNR is again destined to be 
a live issue in Canadian politics. 


by 
Wilfrid 
Eggleston 
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A Half Century 


of Public Service 


The organization operated by British Columbia 
Electric Company Limited has a history of over 
fifty years service in Canada’s most important 
Pacific Coast area. 


Since 1946, the Company has added 162,500 
h.p. to its developed electric power capacity 
which now amounts to 494,516 h.p. In the 
same period it has added 276 motor buses and 
198 trolley coaches to its transportation facili- 
ties and increased the capacity of its gas plants 
by some 8,650,000 cubic feet per day. We 
offer as principals, the new issue of— 


British Columbia Electric Company 
Limited 
First Mortgage 314% Bonds Series ‘*E”’ 
Denominations: $100, $500 and $1,000 
Price: 99 and interest, to yield about 3.56% 


A prospectus for this issue which is a jegal in- 
vestment for Insurance Companies registered 
in Canada will be forwarded upon request. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 

Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 

Ottawa Hamilton London, Ont. 


Regina Edmonton New Westminster Victoria 


Kitchener 


New York Halifax Quebec London, Eng 


A stitch in time... 


GOOD CARE will often lengthen the usable life 
of power plant equipment and boilers. Part 
of good care lies in regular inspection by men 
trained to recognize early the conditions that 
would lead to trouble. 

Inspection is an accompaniment of our 
insurance. The Company's reputation for in- && 
spection effectiveness is one of the reasons why S | 
we write more power plant insurance than the & 
combined total of twenty-five competitors. 

Get insurance protection plus the benefits of 
inspection. It’s a stitch in time that can save time, 
production, money and maybe lives! 


Be fully insured—Ask your broker or agent for 
details. 


EXPERIENCE— 
SERVICE—STABILITY 


The Boiler errata an 
Insurance Co. of Canada 


737 Church Street, 


Toronto, Ont 


806 The Bank of Nova 
Scotia Bidg., Montreal 
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, Eo ny USE 
COIN WRAPPERS ? 


Boredom breeds error— 
counting money IS bor- 
ing but mistakes are 





SIMON Zt 
is | 


costly! 
Save time, trouble, | 
inaccuracy use 7 


National Paper Goods’ 
TUBULAR COIN 
WRAPPERS —in all 
sizes. Can be imprinted 
with your firm name if 
desired. 


he 


Write and ask for samples and prices 
on Tubular Coin Wrappers and 
NATIONAL Safety Seal Envelopes 


NATIONAL 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver 





Give your feet a break 
with a SLATER. Swift lines 

that flatter the foot. 
A roomy shoe Yy 
with easy fit. , 


NORWAY MAPLE 


PURPLE MAPLE 
WHITE BIRCH 


WEEPING WILLOW 
AMERICAN ELM 
CHINESE ELM 
MOUNTAIN ASH 
LINDEN 

RED OAK 


PIN OAK 


Head Office 


Nurseries 


4 St. Thomas St., Toronto 5 1870 Yonge St. 


ot, Be 


. 6-8 
10-12 
. 6-8 
5-6 
8-10 
6-8 
10-12 
6-8 
10-12 
6-8 
10-12 
6-8 
8-10 
5-6 
8-10 
6-8 


Sales Stations: 


ft. 
ft. 
ft. 
ft. 
ft. 
ft. 
ft. 
ft. 
ft. 
ft. 
ft. 
af. 
+f. 
ft. 
ft. 
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4.25 
2.00 
4.50 
3.00 
4.25 
2.50 
3.25 
2.00 
3.25 
2.75 


Our new 50 CATALOGUE, beautifully illustrated, free 
on request 


Tym 


MITED 





(at Chaplin Cres.) Toronto 


1186 Bay St. (at Bloor St.) Toronto 


There’s nothing quite like a trip on anp 


the “Queen”! Private bath with 
every stateroom ... broad decks for 
sports or loafing ...a gleaming pool 

. dancing to Al Donahue’s orches- 
tra... cozy cocktail lounges ... 
Cruise Director . . . entertainment 

. and traditionally fine Furness 
service and seamanship. 


Saturday sailings from New York 
Round Trip $137.50 Up 
See Your Travel Agent 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
315 St. Sacrament St., Montreal 


FURNESS Leads the Way to BERMUDA 





Lakeshore Highway No. 2 at Clarkson, Ont, 
Sheridan and Clarkson, Ont. 5895 Cote des Neiges Rd., Montreal, Que. 










Without the 
slate, it is 
not a 


SLATER 


RMUDA 
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@ At Cooksville, Ont., Mrs. Joan 
Styles said neighbor Clarence Bigeloy 
pulled her hair and kicked her in the 
knee with his artificial leg. In court, 
she showed two bald spots on her 
head and produced a package of hair, 
Bigelow, who said he only wanted to 
find out who stole his milk, was fined 
$10 and costs. 


@ In Edmonton, a well financed by 
small businessmen, truckers and 
garage servicemen struck 01] at 
5,200 feet. One of the investors, 
Harry Spilak, was so excited he start- 
ed to drink trom a bottle in his hand 
He forgot that it was a sample bottle 
of oil. 


® Queen’s University graduate Mar- 
ion Robins of Bracebridge, Ont.. has 
won this year’s Marty Memorial 
Scholarship and an interesting iSSigD- 
ment. According to the announcement 
this $1,400 award is for ‘ ‘research at 
the University of Paris on correspon- 
d f 
dence between Flaubert and Voltaire” 
Flaubert lived 1821-1880; Voltaire. 
1694-1778. 


@ Five hunters trying to smoke rab 
bits out of the bush near Schomberg 
smoked themselves out instead. Their 





small wood fire spread to the bush 
and they had to call the Schomberg 
fire brigade. 


then and now 


Appointments 


Dr. H. L. Keenleyside, 51, former 
Ambassador to Mexico, will head a 
UN team of experts charged with 
working out a plan to give technica 
assistance to Bolivia. He will be “on 
loan” from his post of Deputy Mints- 
ter of Resources and Development 

George Fraser, head of the News 
Department of the CBC Internationa 
Service in Montreal, is to be the first 
Public Relations Officer of PE! He is 
a native of Montague, PEI. 

George A. Lister, Toronto civ 
engineer, has been appointed th 
Ontario Municipal Board 


Deaths 


Dr. Arthur Jeffrey Dempster, © 3. [0 
ronto-born discoverer of Urani 235 
important link in the chain © dis 
coveries which led to the atom 5omo, 
of a heart attack while holidaying 4! 
Jensen Beach, Florida. He was a physics 
professor at the University of ( hicage 
for over 30 years. 


Charles Allison DeWitt Fowler, >>: 
one of Canada’s leading construction 
engineers and designer of many [arge 

5; iD 


structural projects in the Marit 
Halifax. 

Owen J. Callary, 66, advertising exec 
tive and alderman of Outremont, Que. 
for 18 years. 
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Cabinet Rivalries 


E |\iMENSE difference between the political 
mosphere of Ottawa today and the political at- 
mosphere of Ottawa under Mr. Mackenzie King 

olly the result of the difference between 
Mr King and Mr. St. Laurent. There is a more 

ital difference even than that. It lies in 
the fact that the present pattern of power in the 

arty is not permanent and is well known 
got to be permanent. For nearly 30 years the 
party ver had to concern itself about the suc- 
cession to the leadership. It did not have to con- 
cern itself much even when the time arrived for 
Mr. King to hand the leadership on, for there 
was never any doubt that it would be handed to 
the person of his choice. Today there is a handing- 
00 operation to be performed in the not distant 
future. and there is no certainty whatever about 
eno will make the choice. 
St. Laurent is known to be unwilling to 
ren | political life for more than a few years 
The amount of work that he is devoting to the 


problem of the constitution strongly suggests that 


what he wants to do is to register himself in 
:s the man who established Canada’s real, 
ide, durable constitution, and that when 
chieved that aim he will seek retirement 


and the honors of a great career at the bar or on 


His command over the party may not 
that he will be able, even if he desires, 
his Own successor. 

Ne half of the members of the Cabinet are 

s to succeed him. A great deal of the 

interest of the ambitious ones is being 

d will be given more and more, to the 

building their own leadership band- 

g One or two who know that they cannot 

are equally busy preparing to be the 

hich dictates the choice of the ledder 

e people who think that it is even more 
kingmaker than to be king. 

net in such conditions is a very difficult 

2% control; and Mr. St. Laurent has not the 

tt political wizardry that enabled Mr 

g keep his top-rank followers in such an 

state of cooperation. The peace which 

inder Mr. King even during the time 

St. Laurent was gradually emerging as 
apparent does not reign today. The cir- 

ees are entirely different. The St. Laurent 
erely deterred the question of who was 
next long-term leader; every candidate 
himselt that his chance would still come 
Mr. Gardiner, Mr. Garson, and prob- 
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ably several others it is now or never. The things 
that are happening this month and next month 
are deciding their fate for all time. The moving 
finger writes, and none can cancel the scroll. 


These Native Sons 


THE Native Sons of Canada are ardent in so 
many good causes that we can never quite figure 
out how they can be so ferociously bitter against 
everybody who lives in Canada but does not hap- 
pen to be a Native Son. Very few of the members 
of the Order are North American Indians by racial 
origin, so that the ancestors, in quite a few cases 
perhaps the immediate parents, of most of them 
must have been immigrants to this country. Yet 
in the last issue of the Order’s periodical Natiy 
Son we find a piece of verse which begins as fol- 
lows 

“They come to us from far away, 

And take our jobs for lesser pay: 

A house or flat is soon their lot. 

The people here can go to pot!” 


We wish that the members of the Native Sons 


whose ancestors did not come to this country be- 
fore, let us say, 1900 would ask themselves what 
kind of Native Sons they themselves would be if 
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those ancestors had not braved exactly the same 
sort of contumelious treatment, meted out with 
exactly the same justification, as they are now 
meting out to the English, Scottish, Czechoslo- 
vakian, Polish and other immigrants who are 
now entering the country (in much more moder- 
ate numbers than the immigrants of earlier years). 
Some of the Native Sons, we suspect, have broth- 
ers and sisters who have gone to the United States, 
as a great many native Canadians have done at 
various times, and who are therefore not Native 
Sons but merely Immigrant Sons, or Adopted 
Sons, of that great Republic. There is nothing 
necessarily discreditable about that, and there is 
nothing necessarily discreditable about being an 
Adopted Son of Canada. Sir John A. Macdonald 
was One; and if the Native Sons think that he did 
nothing to enhance the glory of being a Native or 
any other kind of Son of Canada they are greatly 
mistaken 


The Imperial Rouble 


CHINA is reported to be suffering, not surpris- 
ingly, from a distrust of paper money. One may 
speculate on what kind of money would be able 
to avoid incurring distrust in China. The one kind 
of money which cannot possibly be distrusted, 
because it carries its value within itself and not 
in a promise printed on its surface, is gold money, 
and there is about as much prospect of that get- 
ting into circulation in China, or anywhere else 
in the world for that matter, as there is of the 
moon turning into green cheese 

The upward revaluation of the Russian rouble 
looks as if it were designed for its effect in satellite 
countries such as Bulgaria, and possibly also in 
China, where the United States dollar will ob- 
viously cease to have any circulation and there 
should be a good opening for the rouble to re- 
place it if the Chinese people can be taught to 
put any faith in it. The upward revaluation en- 
ables Russia to get a larger quantity of Chinese 
goods for the roubles which she will pay or lend 
to her new ally, and it seems improbable that it 
will make any real difference in the effective price 
level at home. 

The main objective of Russian policy at the 
moment is to squeeze every possible ounce of 
consumable goods out of the satellite countries 





THE MAN IN THE IRON MASK 
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for the satisfaction of the needs of the Russian 
peopie, whose state of mind matters a great deal 
to the Kremlin while the state of mind of the 
Bulgarians and probably of the Chinese matters 
very little. The Soviet section of the world is in 
the grip of an economic imperialism which really 
deserves the name—but which is of course ex- 
plained as being merely a necessary step towards 
the freeing of the world from the imperialism of 
the capitalists 


The New Education 


IT IS an unfortunate circumstance that the effect 
upon society of any change in the system of edu- 
cation in the elementary and secondary schools 
is not felt until 15 or 20 years after the change 
has been made. It is felt earlier, naturally, by the 
instructors who instruct, and the employers who 
employ, the youthful products of the system as 
soon as they have emerged from its processes, 
but people in those categories are always pessi- 
mistic about the results of education of any kind, 
and the community as a whole discounts their 
lamentations. It is not until the products of the 
new education are sufficiently numerous to form 
an important part of the whole society that their 
elders who by that time are ceasing to be an 
important part of it themselves 
alarmed about the diminished knowledge and im- 


begin to get 


poverished wisdom of the generation who are 
elbowing them out 

In the March issue of the Atlantic Monthly 
there appeared an article entitled “Quackery in 
the Public Schools” by one Albert Lynd, which 
must have expressed the feelings of many thou- 
sands of payers of educational taxation in many 
parts of English-speaking North America. It 
dealt chiefly with the extraordinary pullulation of 
courses for teachers, in the science, art, tricks, 
methods, or whatever you like to call it, of edu 
cation, and the amazing unimportance, in the 
educational profession, of mere knowledge of the 
subjects which are to be taught. The essence of 
pedagogic skill in this middle of the twentieth 
century seems to be the ability to teach that which 
Knowledge of the 
subject to be taught is no longer in much demand: 
what is in demand is a certificate that one has 
studied how to teach it 


one does not oneself know 


Nor is this wholly unnatural, as things are to- 
day constituted. There are, outside of the teaching 
profession, quite a few people who know the sub- 
jects which the teachers are supposed to teach, 
and who could criticize the teachers’ knowledge 
of them. But there are no people. outside of the 
profession, who know the latest thing in pedagogic 
fashions, so that the teacher who has acquired a 
certificate of knowledge of these fashions has 
something which no outsider can possibly criticize; 
and if you tell him that his knowledge of English 
is not very good he can reply that his knowledge 
of Methods of Teaching Modern and Contem- 
porary Literature is impeccable, and that by uni- 
versal pedagogical consent that knowledge is far 
more “socially useful." And vou will be dead 
long before you can find out by objective tests 


just how “socially useful” it really is 


The “Stromboli” Affair 


FILM censors seem to be showing a praiseworthy 
disinclination to be stampeded by the hysterical 
outbursts of certain journalists and would-be 
leaders of public opinion against the film “Strom- 
boli.” They apparently realize that it is not their 
business to censor either the private lives of film 
artists or the methods of film publicity men - 

which are probably quite as offensive to those 


artists as they could be to anybody else 


Indeed the “Stromboli” episode may in the 
long run prove to have been highly beneficial to 
the cinema industry, by showing that it is a delu- 
sion to suppose that a film of rather moderate 
merit can be made into a sensational success by 
harping on the unconventionality of its leading 
artists. If the public had been deprived of the 
possibility of staying away from this film by its 
own choice, there would have been no lesson for 
producers. As it is, we doubt if the “Stromboli” 
type of publicity will be employed again for quite 
a long time. 


Business Statesman 


A FRIEND OF OURS, a “new Canadian,” went 
recently to see Mr. James Duncan, the President 
of Massey-Harris, about a project which he was 
trying to publish. He hoped that he might have 
five minutes of the time of this busy man, just in 
from a distant part of the world and leaving soon 
for another. But for a solid hour Mr. Duncan 
questioned him keenly, discussed the project, and 
made suggestions. He left greatly encouraged, and 
has since carried his project to high success. 

This same breadth of interest and civic respon- 
itv has led Mr. Duncan to take on the Chair- 
manship of the Dollar-Sterling Board, to ease and 
improve trade relationships between Britain and 
Canada. It has led him to act as Governor of the 
University of Toronto, of St. Andrew’s College, 
the Western Hospital, the Victorian Order of 
Nurses and the Toronto Mendelssohn Choir, as 
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HOW can one man do so much? . . James Duncan 





High Moon 


SILVER on dreaming water, silver brushed 
Across black woods and marshes gray with 
night; 

Silver on fluent branches, silver huched 

In darkness looming through a vel of light — 
{ustere in windless heights the tall moon keeps 
Her measured circle: chilly, brilliant, bare, 
Uncounted fathoms from the midnight deeps 
That slumber in our sea of lucent air . 


Graceful, and polished in her stony grace, 

She rides afar from this our mortal clay, 

On the still foreshore of eternal space 

Where time and distance shiver and divide 

And here, between tomorrow and today, 

The dark strait shivers in the grip of tide. 
CHARLES BRUCE 


Director of the Toronto Conservatory of Music. 
the Canadian National Exhibition and the Cana. 
dian Inter-American Association; as a member o{ 
the National Research Council; and President of 
the Toronto Section of the Fighting French— 
though we do not suggest that even he managed 
to do all at the same time. : 
Yet no one has ever been able to say that this 
man of many interests neglected his own business 
Quite the contrary: Mr. Duncan has greatly ex. 
panded the famous Canadian business which he 
has headed for the past 10 years. He is, «t the 
moment, opening new branches in the So 


thern 
States, and reports that his firm’s Canadian-made. 
self-propelled combine leads all others in sijes jp 


the U.S. We hope that this example will be made 
use of by our governmental spokesmen who are 
trying to persuade the Americans that we can and 
should make some arms for their forces, just as 
we must buy some of their arms for ours. 

The invention of this machine was in itself ap 
indication of Mr. Duncan’s versatility. He si 


ed up 
its possibilities immediately when he saw an |! slian 
mechanic in the Argentine roughly fitting a motor 
to a combine too heavy for horses to draw, and 
rushed the new device into production in time 


to be of great value during the war which he saw 
was coming. 

When war came, Mr. Duncan became an ear|y 
“dollar-a-year” man, undertaking as Acting Dep 
uty Minister for Air to organize the vast expansion 
of the Commonwealth Air Training Program ip 
Canada—very different from his ‘“dollar-a-day’ 
role in the First World War, as a private in the 
Royal Artillery. Had that war come just a little 
earlier, he might have sat it out in a German 
detention camp, for he began his career, of all 
places, in Berlin, as office-boy in the Massey- 
Harris branch there. . 

Though his birth and upbringing in France, and 
a career which has taken him round the world 
many times, have given him a broader outlook 
than most of us can acquire, these lessen in no way 
the credit due to him for assuming and filling in 
such an outstanding manner the role of a states- 
man of business. 


CNR Change Overdue 


DONALD GORDON'S plan for the reconstruc- 
tion of the Canadian National Railways’ capitali- 
zation is in line with realities and will, we are con- 
vinced, be approved by all those citizens who are 
able to consider this politics-ridden question with- 
out prejudice. The financially-expert new Presi- 
dent of the CNR proposes that $760 millions of 
interest-bearing obligations held by the Govern- 
ment be wiped out and replaced with equity 
shares, on which, of course, nothing would be 
paid unless earned. He suggests also that the CNR 
be provided with a $300,000,000 credit (bearing 
interest at 3 per cent) to enable the retirement o! 
interest-bearing obligations held by the pub!ic and 
the making of capital additions to the prvperty 

It is obvious that this, or something very like 
it, would have happened long ago if the :ailwa) 
had been privately owned. That is, the impossible 
burden of debt would have bankrupted the com 
pany, and the capital structure on reorganization 
would have been such as to offer the promise 0! 
returns in line with the railway’s earning powe! 
The only possibility of loss from this change 
would lie in an administrative slackening o! effort 
to make the property pay, consequent upon the 
easing of pressure. That is not at all likely, " 
view of the calibre of the CNR’s administrative 
and operating staffs and particularly of Donald 
Gordon himself. 

This change, if it is adopted, should sake " 
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easier {or the company’s workers to see a connec- 
tion between railway earnings and wage demands. 
This alone might more than justify the change. 
(See Cupital Comment page 3.) 


On Becoming Mature 


WE HAVE noted with considerable interest in 
recent months that nobody in Canada or the Unit- 
ed States is any longer exhorted — outside of a 
church at any rate—to be “good,” that indeed 
the term has acquired a faint odor of the dis- 
creditabie. We are now exhorted to be “mature”. 
When se eXamine into the behavior of the “‘ma- 
ture” man Or woman, we find that in many re- 
pects not, however, including that of sexual 
chastity ' it is much like that of the “good” man 
or woman of past generations. 

We think we have detected the reason for this 
change of terminology, and we think it goes quite 
alot further than a mere desire to get away from 
the over-emphasis on sexual chastity which has 
been evident in North American morals ever since 
the Puritans did their job. It is a part of the great 
American optimist policy which maintains that 
human beings whose privilege it is to live in 
“God's Country” are by nature exactly what they 
ought to be, that they have only to let themselves 
grow up, to let nature work her perfect work, 
without any effort on their part, and they will be 
mature’ and, therefore, have nothing to repent 
tor. There is really no such thing as sin, except, 
possibl\ the sin of teaching that sin exists. There 
s only immaturity, and the remedy is to grow 
up. We wish American philosophy would do so. 


An Honor Shared 


THE INVESTITURE at Laurier House was a 
unique blending of honor well won by both a 
nation and an individual. When Prince Bernhard 
of the Netherlands conferred his country’s highest 
civil honor upon Canada’s wartime Prime Minis- 
er, it Was a recognition of a close and lasting 
attachment forged in the fire of tribulation. Can- 
ada will always remember its privilege of playing 
host to Princess Juliana, as it remembers the 
yreater privilege of bringing liberation to the peo- 
ple of her country. Friendships among people and 
nations thus brought about are of deep and lasting 
significance and the Grand Cross of the Order of 
the Netherlands Lion is an added symbol of them. 
The decoration will be worn with distinction in 
his retirement by a man who was perhaps the 
chief architect of friendship. Both Canada and 
Mr. King may be proud and grateful. 


Love and Social Justice 


THE error of supposing that social justice can be 
attaine’. or even approached, by purely legal and 
constitutional means is the commonest and most 
dangerous error in the present-day world. We 
‘annot bring the world one step nearer to social 
justice without improving the hearts cf men, and 
@ Oniv way to achieve that end is to make 
men— individual men—more conscious of God. 

When the Marxist prophesies an ultimate state 
% Socialist society in which production and dis- 
bution will be governed by the principles, 
“From each according to his ability, to each ac- 
Cordine to his need,” he is tacitly assuming a 
Societ\ in which the generality of men will love 
their 1 ighbors as themselves. Such a system can- 
fot Operate in any other society. In the Marxist 
‘ountries all pretence of the “to each” distribu- 
tion aim has long since been abandoned, deferred 
‘0 the Greek Kalends of a completely socialized 
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Yorld: and even the “from each according to his 
‘ilit\” principle is not working, because it re- 
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quires a degree of unselfishness that the natural 
man does not possess. 

It is true that “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself” is one of the two great Christian com- 
mandments. But it is the second of them, not the 
first. It cannot be obeyed unless the first is obeyed, 
and if the first is obeyed the second will be auto- 
matically obeyed along with it. The first is “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God.” 

In a society in which these two loves are im- 
portant motives of human action a very consider- 
able approximation towards social justice should 
be attainable. It would be absurd to claim that 
they are today important motives of human action 
in either the Western or the Eastern world. But 
the West could make them more important if it 
wished, while the Communist East has repudiated 
the very idea of them. The West still has the rock 
foundation on which to build a better social struc- 





Baggadocio 


(“May Win War with One Pop of Paper Bag” 
—Newspaper headline.) 


WE DOUBT if there is a weapon psycho- 
logically worse than noise, 

A truth denied by no one whose work 1s 
with girls and boys; 

Now Science lets out a secret—and it isn't 
simply a gag — 

A war can be won, a war can be los 
one pop of a paper bag. 


t—with 


The driver who follows a wedded pair and 
blissfully leans on his horn 

Is happy himself, but is heard by thousands 
who wish he had never been born; 

But scientists know a use for noise: should 
peace talks strike a snag, 

Hostilities may commence and end with a 
properly touched-off bag. 


When newspapers finally have their wish and 
we're locked in a total war, 

And everyone burns with the itch to fight, 
and nobody knows what for, 

And nations are filled with consuming lust 
for liquidation and swag - 

The question I'd like to hear answered is 
who will be holding the bag? 
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ture, if it has the faith and the will. The Com- 
munist East can build only on the shifting sand 
of dialectical materialism and a universe with no 
God to hold it together. 


passing show 


Japan is said to be exporting men’s shirts 
at $7.50 a dozen. The Japanese will have 
to be told to keep their shirts on. 


Hon. Mr. Anscomb of BC says that help- 
ing the rest of Canada to reach BC’s high 
standard of education is “nonsense and 
highly uneconomical.” Sure, keep "em ig- 
norant or they might want to come to BC. 


Thawing out ice contracts it. Thawing 
out frozen wages expands them. 


American commentators are complaining 
that in spite of American aid “France, Italy, 
Germany, Japan all talk neutrality” in the 
next war. Well, we can remember a nation 
that talked neutrality quite a while but didn’t 
stay neutral—fortunately 


Since 1939 the buying power of the av- 
erage bondholder in this country has. de- 
clined 45 per cent, but, of course, nobody 
has to be a bondholder 


Can Europe pay its way? asks an inter- 
national expert. Doesn't it depend on where 
Europe is going? 

In an age of great discoveries anything 
may happen! One day we may even discover 





what we look like to the guy we are criti- 
cizing. 


Poland has withdrawn from the World 
Bank but not from the United Nations, and 
we hope that is not because the World Bank 
manages to do things and the United 
Nations doesn’t. 


England is planning to lay red, green and 
blue asphalt roadways, but they will prob- 
ably all turn out to be the primrose path 
for the speeding motorist 


We don’t quite agree with these people 
who tell us to beware of Russian peace 
talk. What we need to beware of is our own 
people who pay attention to Russian peace 
talk 


The U.S., it is stated, will stay out of 
near-East politics. It is awfully hard to stay 
out of something that completely surrounds 
you. 


The British, having failed to reform their 
voters. are talking of reforming their voting 
svstem 


“Bankrupt employers cannot pay both 
wages and pensions”, says a contemporary 
It is interesting to conjecture which of the 
two the unions would insist on their paying 
if they couldn't pay both. 


It’s getting so that fellow-travellers have 
an awful lot of difficulty travelling 


Lucy savs that the trouble with inter- 
national atom parleys is that they are liable 
to explode like the atoms 





WELLINGTON STREET, main arterv of Ottawa. 
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cafeteria, popular 
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AND JOE serve the day’s special at the Chateau 
meet-and-eat. Ottawans of all classes meet here 


OTTAWA: Nicely Seasoned 


THIS IS the city of paradox; the city with the 
stiff-necked British air of tradition and the laugh 
ing Gallic air of joie de vivre; the city whose 
army of civil servants are allowed to vote but 
who can't belong to political party; the city 
that sharcs the rest of Ontario’s Sabbath silence 


but whose citizens can cross the bridge to Hull 


and a weekday Sunday: with a traffic problem 
that shortens the wind of its motorist and the 
most efficient snow removal system = in_ the 
countrv. Ottawa is subject to a number ot cur 
rents, eddies and whirlpools: is it to be redesigned 
according to specifications of Planner Jacques 
Greber”? Is it to become a Federal district. pel 
haps depriving government workers of the vote 
as in the U.S.? No one knows vet. But if these 
changes don't take place immediately, there w 
be others. tor Ottawa 1s. above ill, a city that’s 
char ne 

One reason is that Hull, Que lies just across 


the river with its example of Sunday movies. This 
is a thrill tor hinter-Ontarians, although Otta 
wans take it in their stride [here's no Sunda\ 


drinking or dancing over there, however, except 


for an hour or two after Saturday midnight. And 
on the numerous Roman ( atholic holidays il 
amusement places are closed tightly 

Anott reasor S the ciose proximity of swim 
sk SC ¢ spots, on both sides of the provin 
cial line. In spring sitors may join the thousands 
who i the n oO see the sap run, to taste 


Holy Ghost Fathers’ enor 


and sugar if Of In the 


j noe 
mous sugar bush And in the tala few minutes 
drive brings them breathtaking scarlet-and-gold 

sta of maples—-at their panoramic best tn the 
Gsatir Hills st H 

Ottuw a cit Ot CIN servants more than 
SU.000 OF Then } Mit fumilies: of @eneral 
acial and. religu harmony of clear, unbe 
smogved al! ~ summer smoking on Street 


cars. of sports and recreation and community 


by Paul A. Gardner and Melwyn Breen 


centres; of embassies, legations and high com- 
missioners’ offices (32 all told); of fresh, healthy- 
looking citizens of all ages, many of them notice- 
ably smug; of mingled anticipation and apprehen 
sion at the prospect of some day becoming part 
of a 640-square-mile Federal District. 

Its badly marked streets are carpeted with 
rustling leaves in autumn, sparkling snow in win- 
ter, a layer of sand in spring—residue ot skid- 
prevention—and its citizen- and tourist-scattered 
refuse in summer. (The city is short of trash cans. ) 
Its mayor is the large and friendly Edouard 
Bourque, Ottawa’s first French-Canadian mayor 
n 40 vears. Last vear he replaced Stanley Lewis 


who held the office for 13 vears 


KEEPING the streets and sidewalks clear of snow 
is a problem that Ottawa has very happily solved 
For the last nine years the city has had probably 
America’s fastest and best snow -cleaning system 
aided by three handy rivers and a canal for use 
is dumps. “Cost only $2.50 per citizen,” explained 
i civic official proudly, “even though it’s handled 
more than ten feet of snowfall in a single winter.” 

This is a quiet, relaxed city. No_ hell-for- 
eather taxis streak down Sparks St., its central 
shopping district. No bandits stage daylight hold- 
ups. Its bars are few and unobtrusive. Because of 
the worldwide diplomatic representation it has a 
cosmopolitan air that pleases but also vaguely 
irritates the average middle-class Anglo-Saxon 
resident. This is because these residents. feel that 
‘the French” have already made a deplorable in 
cursion into “our” capital 

Visitors sometimes wonder why there’s more 
sparkle to its citizenry than to those of other On 
tarlo. population centres. Probably it's because 
one third of its 190,000 are of Gallic blood, and 


* It wasn't always thus: 100 years ago it had a paper 


called The Orange Lily and Protestant Vindicator 


a large percentage of its civil servants are sea-fed 
British Columbians, Maritimers and Newfound- 
landers and breezy “prairie chicks.” The city’s 
most strikingly beautiful girl is a French-Canadian 
housewite, mother and amateur actress, married 
to a National Film Board employee. 

Most of its wealthy citizens live with the top- 
rank diplomats in Rockcliffe, the chief residential 
district. A’ few distinguished citizens, such as 
Chiet Justice Thibaudeau Rinfret of the Supreme 
Court of Canada, dwell in Sandy Hill, whose 
Daly Ave. was once the residential street. And 
anyone passing the corner of Laurier and Chapel 
and seeing a short, elderly gentleman in a big fur 
coat stepping into his car may well be watching 
William Lyon Mackenzie King. 

The successful Scots-descended citizens cluster 
in the Glebe. The Irish live all over. Most French- 
Canadians inhabit either Sandy Hill, if they've 
money, or “Lowertown,” north of Rideau St., if 
they haven't. The latter is full of tinderboxes, and 
sometimes fire traps a family there. Not a few 
workers commute to and from Hull, and when 
margarine became legal in Ontario there was talk 
of Quebec border police to frisk bridge-crossers 
for the subversive stuff. People still recall the bill- 
boards showing a tiny girl bathing au na rel at 
the Ontario end, respectably covered at the Que- 
bec end, of the Interprovincial Bridge. [his 8 
crossed by Hull’s comfortable nickel-fare buses— 
it ditched its trolleys completely two years ago. 

The capital’s industries are few but sot nd, its 
schools and churches many and well attended 
(including a good-sized Mormon congre ition), 
its universities three and good (one has a hyp 
notic Obstetrician on staff), its light, heat power 
and street railway municipally owned, tts police 
and fire departments efficient, its courthouse and 
jail ancient, its city hall non-existent. The «lly 
fathers conter in an office building. Otta 1 cil 
zens, and even more its visitors, are prone ‘0 vent 
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their spleen on a baffling traffic hazard euphe- 
mistically termed the Plaza, where autos, trams 
and pedestrians swarm, crawl and tangle around 
the National War Memorial “square” which is 
really a wedge. 

Most New Yorkers say they never see inside 
, nightclub unless a visitor leads them there. 
That’s the average Ottawan’s attitude toward the 
House of Commons, the National Museum and 
srt Gallery and the 500-acre Federal Experi- 
mental Farm. These are meccas for the visitors 
and second choices for the citizens. 

Ottawa finally has a nightclub: the bold brassy 
Copacabana. First a dance hall, then a bowling 
alley, its Owners at last got a liquor licence and 
jow offer floorshows starring such as the lovely 
vocalist Diane Courtney. It’s taking a while to 
catch on With residents used to driving or paying 
4 $6 return taxi fare to one of the Quebec-side 
country-club floorshows. 

Otherwise, except for the favored few invited 
to frequent diplomatic “do’s,” there’s little night 
life. Dance spots are mainly the Chateau Laurier’s 
Grill and Hull’s Standish Hall, which used to be 
closed up every few weeks because of service- 
men’s squabbles. Low-paid civil servants are apt 
to wind up dancing in their own clubrooms or at 
the “Y.” whose Saturday nights attract a 400 
average. Here, as everywhere, the feminine gen- 
der predominates. “Government girls” make the 
city proportion five or six to one, which whets 
competition for the available husband timber. The 
YMCA’s special wards are Ottawa’s 1,000 New 
Canadians, chiefly from the Baltic countries, for 
shom it holds classes in English and special 
twice-a-week dances. 


VIAL EXTROVERT Edouard Bourque, first French- 
mayor in 40 years, joins in children’s fun. 


SORTS PROMOTER Tommy Gorman gets a buss 
om Barbara Ann Scott. He is leading “pro” operator. 






The capital, which soon hopes to have a Na- 
tional Theatre, already supports the nation’s only 
week-in-week-out stock company, the Canadian 
Repertory Theatre. Nearly two years old, it spe- 
cializes in Broadway hits such as “The Heiress” 
and “Harvey,” which haven't reached Ottawa, 
and does them well. Ottawa’s Amelia Hall and 
Vancouver’s Sam Payne direct, and act when not 
directing. 

Best of many amateur theatre groups are the 
University of Ottawa’s Le Caveau and the Ottawa 
Drama League. Eugene Kash of the National 
Film Board, after inaugurating the popular Chil- 
dren’s Symphony concerts, is now conductor of 
the Ottawa Philharmonic. The Morning Music 
Club, the Choral Union and others bring topnotch 
musicians; and the Ottawa Ballet gets by in this 
fairly culture-conscious city. 


RESTAURANTS rise from the armchair type— 
one of which Ottawa’s tiny demi-monde makes its 
Saturday midnight rendezvous, now under special 
police surveillance—to La Touraine, where 
waiters bow from the waist and the food is to 
the taste of the manager, air force veteran Norman 
Gilchrist. (SN, March 21). His chef says, “I can 
cook almost as well as Mr. Gilchrist can.” Pre- 
siding over its cocktail lounge is an elderly brandy- 
swigging cockatoo who used to be in the movies, 
brought from Chicago at a cost of $800 including 
a private drawing room. Under the same roof are 
the Roxborough apartments, home away from 
home to Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent. Oppo- 
sition Leader George Drew lives there too. But re- 
cently an “independent committee” headed by 
Grattan O'Leary, editor of the Journal, got him 


OPPOSITION LEADER George Drew and wife 
Court is the Ottawa equivalent of the Junior League 


Court Ball, leading social affair. May 
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an “official opposition leader's residence” in Rock- 
cliffe. 

The “Chateau’s” cafeteria is the most popular 
meet-and-eat place in Ottawa, except the Rideau 
Room of Murphy - Gamble’s department store 
One of the medium-ritz cafeteria’s main attrac- 
tions is the possibility of happening on some such 
lamb-and-lion scene as Assistant Deputy Minister 
of Finance R. B. Bryce, head of the treasury 
board, lunching with J. M. Macdonnell, the Oppo- 
sition’s chief critic of government finance. “Never 
see a Drew-Coldwell téte-a-téte, though,” remarks 
its maitre-dee. Office workers run into each other 
more often at the Plaza-perched Connaught, the 
brand-new Esterel or the Piccadilly, Ottawa’s only 
tea room. Visitors are often wafted to Hull to en- 
joy the delicacies of Madame Burger’s or Chez 
Henri. 

The tiny Russell Hotel near the station made 
The New Yorker chuckle “That’s a neat wrinkle!” 
recently when it advertised “Hot and cold running 
water in every room.” Any well-recommended 
“government girl” may live at comfortable, attrac- 
tive, subsidized Laurentian Terrace for $43.50 a 
month, all meals included. With room for 350, 
its one drawback is, according to an 18-year-old 
resident, “there’s no privacy tor ,oodnight kisses.” 

The housing situation is now fairly good, with 
three large projects occupied; but less than four 
years ago families were forced to such extremes 
as tenting on the dank river’s edge, where one 
baby caught pneumonia. The Veterans’ Housing 
League, led by tiny, dynamic Ted Hanratty, now 
a reporter on the Citizen, moved desperate fam- 
ilies into one then another government building 
and stayed there despite eviction threats 


Fiorenza, join in the games at the annual May 





NIGHT CLUB SHY Ottawa finds celebrities, including Ministers Mike Pearson (left) and Doug 


Abbott and wives, at La Touraine restaurant. 


Roxborough apartments are under same roof 
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The work situation is tar from good, though, 
with at least 5,000 unemployed out of a total 
capital city labor force of about 100,000 
and 3,200 more in Hull. One businessman reports 
being asked tor money ten times In an evening 
around the Plaza 

Although the head offices of the two major 
abor congresses, representing S| per cent of Can- 
ada’s organized workers, are in Ottawa, trade- 
union organization is not widespread. Waliresses 


and store clerks have not been organized. A posi- 


tive example. though is the CNR’s Chateau 
Laurier, under union contract from near-top to 
bottom in the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Emplovees. ClLO-CCL’s United Auto Workers 


ave contracts at four large: plants, and most of 
the AFL-TLC’s Plumbers and Steamfitters have 
been on strike since New Year's 


ivil servants, vears ago briefly organized in 
the AFL. have three non-labor associations. Most 
them belong to “RA,” their recreation associa- 
yn founded by Winnipeg newspaperman Ed 
Parker. which carries on a host of activities 


A 
Longest strike is the Typographical Union’s 


Iree-Vear sympathy walkout at the Citizen, start- 

ed soon after the Winnipeg printers struck the 
Fribune, another Southam paper. The strikers’ 
picket Wagon Is tamiliar sight about town. 


Next longest, the UAW’s at Ottawa Car & Ajir- 
ratt, dragged on a vear and a half. This strike 


a 


brought the closing off of a street to the public 
by 130 policemen who “protected” 60. strike 
breakers from 60 pickets. One of the latter was 
65-year-old, derby-hatted Emile Tasse, now de 
ceased, who left picket duty early the day Harry 
Truman visited Ottawa, and played ‘cello for the 
President in a trio at Government House 

One morning early in 1946 Ottawans who had 
read Drew Pearson’s report that 25,000 known 


Soviet spies were loose in Canada were stunned 
to learn that 20 alleged breachers of the Official 
Secrets Act (half later convicted) had been seized 
n an Ottawa dawn by the RCMP and incarcerated 
n its Ottawa barracks. Then came the story of 
how Igor Gouzenko had sneaked out of the 
sombre Soviet Embassy on Charlotte St. with a 


shirtful of documents, tried vainly to interest gov- 
ernment officials, and was finally sent by the 
Journal to the Mounties. The movie from his 


book “The Iron Curtain” was filmed in Ottawa 
Canada’s world-renowned National Film Board, 
winner of an Academy Award and now in the 


finals for another, was recently the swooping 
* Aver; week I ft Ottawa workers is $38.39 

$$.43 below the t i verage. However, Ottawa has 

if ige clerks, etc than most 

S the same jobs are lower 

SOCIALLY cor Ou artist Hen Vasson 

ves a hand to small fy He is city’s best-known. 





ground for wild-eyed witch hawks.* The city’s 
other studio is Crawley Films, producer of the 
lovely prize-winning “Loon’s Necklace.” Its head, 
F. R. Crawley, got his start with NFB. 

One of the most colorful personalties of the 
Ottawa district is Hull’s ex-mayor Raymond Bru- 
net, a superb raconteur. Another is Marius Bar- 
beau, Canada’s top totem expert, whose recent 
demonstration of Indian dances was Journal- 
headlined: “Barbeau BeBop Begets Stadacona 
Stomp.” Promoter Tommy Gorman _ brought 
hockey back to Ottawa, gave it professional base- 
ball and owns the famous Rough Riders. He also 
gave Barbara Ann Scott her start. But surpassing 
even BA in world fame is Ottawa’s brilliant pho- 


tographer Yousuf Karsh. 


FEMALE personalities in Ottawa include: red- 
headed Dr. Lotta Hitschmanova, ex-Czech news- 
paperwoman now Canadian head of the Unitarian 
Service Committee (non-denominational agency 
for aid to Europe’s needy youngsters including 
Madeleine Carroll's “Children’s Republic” in 
France) who wears a uniform resembling a U.S 
nurse’s; Senator Cairine Wilson and her daughter 
Cairine lend untiring efforts to the Save The Chil- 
dren Fund; Madge Macbeth and P. K. “Pat” Page 
of NEB, nationally-known authors, and vivacious 
Polly MacKay-Smith who sparks the Nursery 
School Association. The latter association has four 
schools and brought Dr. Arnold Gesell last vear 
to overflow crowds 

Bald-headed Henri Masson, impatient and so- 
cially conscious, is Ottawa’s best-known painter. 
Backing him and other artists and worthy efforts 
is H. S. Southam, shrewd businessman and keen 
political thinker who publishes the Citizen. Like 
the Journal's, its editorials are widely quoted. It 
is generally liberal-minded. The Journal, though 
a drummer for George Drew and usually crowd- 
ing the right wall, goes maverick now and then 
with such things as praise for the CBC and a 
demand for recognition of the new Chinese gov- 
ernment. Both papers are short on world news, 
long on local coverage. That seems to be the way 
their readers want it. 

Phe Journal paradox is to some extent typical 
of Ottawa: a city essentially staid yet with some 
lively ideas. Its myriad civil servants are scarcel\ 
aware of their advantage over those in Washing- 
ton, who have no federal vote. Yet it is a crisp 
little capital—one of the world’s youngest, engag- 


ing in its ingenuousness 


Hon. Robert Winters, Minister of Resources and De 
velopment and Chairman of the NFB, however, has 
informed the Defence Department that Film Board 
employees have been “screened” by the Mounties and 


ire considered safe for confidential film work 


MILDLY culture-conscious, Ottawa is home of 
cramped National Gallery. Paintings are stacked 








GRADUATION day at University of Ottawa 
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EMBASSY parties a “must”, even for the Russians 


CIVIC LEADERS McCann, Hulse and Coulter play 


TOTEM EXPERT Marius Barbeau, on staff 
museum, ts Canadian authority on Indian jfolk-loré 
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What Can We Do in the 


Commonwealth Framework 
May Be Starting Point 
For Stemming Red Flood 


by Michael Barkway 


IN CANBERRA and in London, Can- 
ada is preparing to discuss the prob- 
lems o: Asia with the other countries 
of the Commonwealth. This undra- 
matic tact has not hit the headlines, 
but these meetings mark a new stage 
in Canada’s relations with the world. 

Never before has the Canadian 
Government set so high a value on the 
Commonwealth or been so ready to 
enter wholeheartedly into its discus- 
sions. Never before has this country 
been so deeply concerned in the prob- 
lems of Asia. These two developments, 
which are connected, are going to 
affect nearly every Canadian in the 
next few years. The era of exclusive 
preocci pation with our Atlantic shores 
is over. Pacific problems will claim 
Canadian attention more and more. 

In Ottawa’s view the Common- 
wealth acquired a new importance 
with the decision a year ago to allow 
the Republic of India to remain as a 
member. With India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon as fully equal, independent 
members the Commonwealth now pro- 
vides the most intimate political tie 
there is between the East and the West 

This would be important at any 
time. It is vital at this particular time 
when the crucial area of the “cold 
war’ has switched from Europe to 
Asia. External Affairs Minister L. B 
Pearson said recently: “The advance 
ot Russian Communist imperialism 
has been stopped in Europe, at least 
for the time being. It has not been 
stopped in Asia, where it is now des- 
perately trying to win power over 
those millions of people by allying it- 
self with the forces of national libera- 
tion and social reform.” 

Opposition Leader George Drew 
added: ‘What earthly use will the 
Atlantic Pact be if through that pact 
we prevent war in Europe and then 
the Whole structure of the Orient goes 
'0 pleces under the red flood?” 

Drew's phrase expresses very well 
the fear that is worrying Washington, 
equally with Ottawa and London. How 
can structure of the Orient be 
preserved? Indeed what structure is 
Mere to preserve? 

As WW ashington’s State Department 
idies the newly-made reports of Rov- 
ng Ambassador Philip Jessup there 

‘Ms to be none. Mao Tse’s China, 
Scrutible as ever, Keeps the British 
representatives waiting more than two 
Months in Peiping to discuss the open- 
ing ol relations: it goes out of its way 
'0 offend the United States and France 
a though purposely making it difficult 
for them to grant the recognition it 
asked ‘or. In the bordering states. 
Malay. with British troops ‘fights a 
Perpetual guerilla war against Commu- 
nist bandits. In Indonesia the new in- 
dependent Government faces internal 
attacks from both left and right. In 
Indo-China the new states of Laos 
and Cimbodia look on while in Viet 
Nam, with which they should be fed- 
fratine. French troops support the 





Emperor Bao Dai against four-fifths 
of the population which support Ho 
Chi-Minh. In Siam an easy-going un- 
worried people present no threat to 
Communist revolt but equally have no 
Strength to oppose attacks from out- 
side. In Burma an unhappy Govern- 
ment fights two civil wars at once. 

Behind these neighbors of China 
stand Pakistan and India, engaged in 
a bloodless war over Kashmir, which 
takes one half of India’s budget and 
two-thirds of, Pakistan’s and which 
throttles natural trade between them. 

“No one can be certain,” said Lester 
Pearson last month, “that the inde- 
pendence which the people ot this area 
are now exercising can in all cases be 
maintained in its present form.” The 
danger is that their domestic difficul- 
ties may lead to the sort of disorder 
which Communism knows so well how 
to exphoit. 

When the western powers look for 
means to help, the problem is Where 
to start. The Commonwealth frame- 
work, however flimsy it may some- 
times look, at least provides a starting- 
point. The Canberra Committee, 
which was proposed by January's Co- 
lombo Conference, can at least get 
Indian, Pakistan and Ceylonese dele- 
gates round a table with the British 
(who can also speak for Malaya), the 
Australians, the New Zealanders, 
South Africans and Canadians. To- 
gether they can attempt to work out 
some practical means of putting life 
and courage into the trail structure of 
the Orient. 

Some things they clearly cannot do 
They cannot try to frame any kind of 
military pact. ‘The conditions for it 
simply do not exist, if for no other 
reason because Nehru’s India won't 


Far East? 





—tF 
FAR EAST STUDY: External Affairs Minister Pearson (right) and Escott Reid, 
Deputy Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, attended Commonwealth 
Conference recently at Ceylon, study Far East “cold war” in framing policy 


hear of it. The armament which Asia 
needs is not guns and tanks but the 
much more fundamental defence of 
full bellies and prosperous people. 
It is also beyond the power of the 
Commonwealth countries to formulate 
any adequate scheme of economic 
assistance. Every country at the Can- 
berra talks will know that only the 
U.S. can supply resources on anything 
like the scale required. The U.S. knows 
it too, and Dean Acheson has made 
very clear that the Washington Ad- 
ministration would welcome any kind 
of framework into which American 
assistance could be profitably poured. 
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At Canberra they will not talk about 
Kashmir. But the Kashmir dispute re- 
mains the most urgent and the most 
difficult of all the tasks of statesman- 
ship in Asia. Until it is settled no one 
can be happy about pouring money 
into India or Pakistan. But these are 
proud and sensitive countries. Either 
of them would snap its fingers at 
western aid rather than give up its 
position about Kashmir. 

The Indian Continent is almost 
exactly on the other side of the globe 
from Canada. Until lately it was al- 
most inconceivable that lights should 
be burning late in the East Block while 
Canadian officials worried about its 
affairs. But the “red flood” cannot be 
ignored 

Geographically at least our nearest 
point of contact is Japan and our 
Asian policy must include a Japanese 
policy. Hence the other Common- 
wealth meeting in London. Its object 
is to consider what sort of peace treaty 
we want with Japan. Everyone is 
agreed that there must be a treaty, 
and the sooner the better. But what 
sort of treaty? 

[his is a most contentious question. 
Japan has 80 million industrious peo- 
ple. It is the most advanced of the 
eastern countries, the only one that 
can supply many of their needs For 
millions it is not a choice between 
Japanese and Canadian shoes or Japa- 
nese and British shirts: it is a choice 
between Japanese shoes and shirts or 
none. And these are the millions whom 
the West is anxious to help. “If south- 
east and south Asia are not to be con- 
quered by Communism”— it is Lester 
Pearson speaking again—“we of the 
free democratic world must demon- 
strate that it is we and not the Rus- 
sians who stand for national liberation 
and economic and social progress.” 

If we give Japan the chance to de- 
velop her trade with Asia, she'll take 
it. Probably one-third of her natural 
trade would be with China and an- 
other third with the other Asian coun- 
tries. Will British, American, Cana- 
dian businessmen stand for that? Will 
their governments risk exposing Japan 
to the Communist infection, particu- 
larly from China? Australia and New 

; CONTINUED ON PAGE 12 
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The Stanley Cupbearers 


Stanley Cup Custodian, 
Mr. Cooper Smeaton 


Takes a Partner 


by Rica Farquharson 


WHEN FORMER hockey referee J 
Cooper Smeaton became a trustee of 
the game ‘s coveted award, the Stanley 
Cup, he shared the honor with P. D 
Ross of Ottawa. Since Mr. Ross’s 
death in 1949, Smeaton has been 
searching for a partner This week he 
found one in Norman Alexander 
Dutton (called “Red,” “Mervyn” and 
“Rufus”) 

In 1893, when the Earl of Derby 
(his family name was Stanley) dona- 
ted the cup, its trusteeship was given 
to Ross and to Sheriff Paxton of Whit- 
by. The Earl then stipulated that the 


keywards after the war via the old 
Western Canada League; in 1926 sold 
himself to Montreal Maroons, went 
from them to the New York Ameri- 
cans in 1930. 

Leaving the NHL’s $15,000-a-year 
post, “Red” said, “I’m resigning with 
regret. I'd like to stay but it would 
leave me too much out of touch with 
my business. It’s a tough decision.” 

Dutton lost two sons in World War 
II. In their memory, he and his broth- 
er founded the Joseph and Alexander 
Dutton memorial scholarship at St. 
Joseph’s College School, Winnipeg, to 





—Rice, Montreal 


COOPER SMEATON 


Cooper went, hockey-speaking 

Smeaton’s first job was as an of- 
fice boy of the Dominion Coal Com. 
pany. In 1910 he joined the Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Canada as 4 
clerk in the Agency Department. Now 
he is Manager of the Montrea| s 
James Branch. 

Smeaton has seen many changes 
since the first game, he refereed jp 
Montreal between Canadiens ang 
Wanderers, 1914, and the last game he 
refereed in 1937. His reactions vere 
from the vantage point of one o! the 
world’s most exacting assignments. In 
the Big Time he was Chief under 

CONTINUED ON Pac: 3) 


FAR EAST QUESTION 
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Zealand, with good reason for bitter 

ness about the past and deep fears of 

Japanese expansion in the future. have 
a voice here too. 

And even this is skipping the biggest 





recognize scholastic achievement with 
scholarship. 

[hough there are only two Canuck 
teams, the Toronto Maple Leafs and 
the Montreal Canadiens in NHL, Ca- 
nadian players man competing Ameri- 
liam Foran of Ottawa. When Foran can teams. Training for it is serious, 
died Ross appointed Cooper Smeatoz the ambition of most small boys, and 

Calgary Fireball Dutton was a the game is Big Business. Listening 
strong defence player He is a modest. In—from lonely cabins to night- -spots 
wise. colorful man; Chairman of the ‘round the land and for large part of 
roadbuilder’s section of the Canadian the vear, Canada’s recreational pre- 
Construction Association; occupation is: “Who's going to win 
link between the late Frank Calder. the Stanley Cup?” All this makes 
first NHL President. whom he follow- Smeaton and Dutton national idols for 
ed in that office, and today’s nation- small boys 
illy fanned game The first sport Smeaton took seri- 

16 Dutton enlisted in World War ously was baseball, starting at age ten 
| While on the operating table for a He quickly added football, hockey and 
basketball to his regular activities 

In days of the Quebec Hockey Club 


cup, which was at that time awarded 
only for hockey championship ot Can- 
ada. should always be entrusted to two 
men and that the honor would pass to 
a surviving partner's choice. After 
Sheriff Paxton’s death Ross chose Wil- 


a perfect 


wound he adopted a life slogan 


Keep Punching.” He plunged hoc 
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hurdle of all. Russia and China should 
be parties to the peace treaty. China 
cannot be included till the western 
powers can agree which Chinese gov 
ernment to recognize. Russia wil! have 
During First World War Smeaton no hand in it at least until Mao |se is 
went overseas with the artillery; he accepted. 
enlisted as a gunner and returned a It’s all very well to say we must 
sergeant. While overseas he won the have a peace treaty soon: not so easy 
Military Medal. He fought in Bel- to make one. 
gium and France and wound up with When our parliamentary — leaders 
the Army of Occupation in Germany. were discussing these questions in the 
He was recommended for a commis- House of Commons lately only a 
sion but refused because he “pre- handful of members were present The 
ferred to stay with the boys.” ground is new to most Canadians and 
In his twenties Smeaton married unfamiliar. But the writing is on the 
Violet Armstrong of Montreal who wall. The centre of gravity in the 
was destined to be Canada’s _best- Struggle against Russian Communist 
known hockey-wife. Of Scottish-Ca- imperialism has shifted to the Easi We 
nadian stock, Irish seasoned, his slim, cannot escape the struggle, so we 
beautiful wife went  evervwhere might as well face it. 


and the Wanderer Hockey Club, a 
professional outfit, Smeaton was of- 
fered a contract by the late Sam Lit- 
chenhein and Mike Quinn but turned 
them down to remain amateur. 
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Few people have any idea of the tremendous amount of work 


and skill involved in managing an estate. 


Specialists are needed to deal with Taxes. Insurance, Invest- 





estate is small er large 


COMPANY LIMITED 
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\ ments, Real Estate and Mortgages. Expert Accounting is also 
necessary to prepare the detailed statements required by the 
courts, 

As Executor, National Trust makes available the services of 
all the specialists required... immediately... and at no extra 
| cost. Your estate can thus be managed to the 
Wvise fet This Free Recklat greatest benefit of your family. Often savings 
It explains the duties and MET ° | can be effected far in excess of fees — and the 
requirements of an Execu- trv Ion a fees allowable by the courts are the same to 
tor and how the fees of an es an individual Executor as to National Trust. 
Executor are fixed. It gives | ° | 
otantinneneiiiiameiacatli MURS Your inquiries will be weleomed. 
information — whether your 
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national round-up 


Manitoba: 


GOLDEYES STILL THERE 


FISHERMEN in Medicine Hat were 
smacking their lips and telling whop- 
pers about the famed Winnipeg Gold- 
eves last week. Their theory, as re- 
ported in a news dispatch: that Gold- 
eves are migrating to Alberta via the 
Saskatchewan River, that Lake 
Winnipeg will soon be without them. 

The theory was termed “nonsense” 
hy amused authorities in the fish and 
same branch of the Manitoba Govern- 
ment. “The Goldeye is found in 
greater Numbers in Manitoba waters 
than anywhere else. The province can 
still claim the delicacy as a native 
fish.” 

Even Dr. K. H. Doan, acting Direc- 
tor of the Federal Central Fisheries 
Research Station in Winnipeg, scoffed 
at the Medicine Hat folks’ notion. 
There was no evidence that the Gold- 
eve had travelled the 600 miles 
through =the Saskatchewan River 
water-course, he said. At week’s end 
Goldeye - proud Manitobans decided 
Albertan fishermen had been talking 
through their Medicine Hat. 
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British Columbia: 


GOOSE SAUCE 


\ VANCOUVER, a police motor- 
cyclist raced after a car bearing out- 
of-date 1949 licence plates, apologized 
when he found the driver was Mayor 
Charles Thompson. The news got into 
the papers. Motorists who had paid 
es for doing the same thing 
nroke into violent print. Chief Con- 
“able Walter Mulligan said the police- 
man hadn't reported the incident to 
am. The upshot came 48 hours later 


$10 fi 


an 
an 


when the Mayor announced he’d send 
S10 directly to the Chief to pay a 
tine. It wasn’t made clear if he was 


ever charged. 
® A \ancouver jury saw how the 
other side of its city lives. The jurors, 
ring Frederick Rodger Ducharme 
1 a charge of murdering a woman, 
sent beneath Burrard bridge, saw the 
+shoddy shack occupied by Ducharme, 
lucked away between many other 
hoddy shacks, 


Ontario: 


HANDS ON 


R FROST who also has been 
Treasurer of Ontario for 
le past seven years has left little 
doubt cnout one thing in his term as 
itad_o! the province’s finances: he 
dates to see money go to waste. 

Also. Since taking over as premier 
ie has 1eversed the previous trend and 


lds encouraged friendly relations with 
Ottaw F 


PREM| 


Prowir 
PiUViTCld 


For these two reasons there wasn't 
he surprise which otherwise might 
fave been expected when Mr. Frost 
“Mnounced in his budget speech that 
is Government. intended to accept 
the Dominion income tax rebate offer 
‘nich had first been made in 1948. 


The offer, made when Ontario- 
i relations were at their thorn- 
“. Was always regarded as suspect 
‘ Ontirio. It amounted to an out- 








right gift on the part of the Dominion 
of five per cent of the personal income 
taxes it collected in the province. 

At Queen’s Park it was looked on 
as strategy to make Mr. Drew come 
to terms. Mr. Drew didn’t take the 
offer, however. And neither did the 
Kennedy administration of last year, 
which was regarded as still very close 
to Mr. Drew. On both occasions it 
was explained that rather the province 
was encouraging the Dominion to re- 
duce taxation. 

This year, however, Mr. Frost ex- 
plained the situation was altered. 

There had been substantial Federal 
tax reductions, while the province was 
in turn faced with very large works 
projects. ; 

There was some $13 million to $15 
million revenue expected. 

Those close to the Premier weren't 
too impressed with this explanation. It 
was regarded that he was probably 
changing a “hands off” policy with 
which he had never agreed very much 
to one of “hands on.” 


@ At the third annual print show of 
the Commercial and Press Photogra- 
phers Association of Canada, John H. 
Evans took first prize and the Charles 
Milne Trophy in the feature class for 
his study of Ballerina Jean Stoneham 
which appears as SN’s cover this issue. 
Photographers from eight provinces 
have contributed prints for the show 
which is on display at Eaton’s, Toron- 
to. 


Nova Scotia: 


BLACK JINX 


THE voyage of the Yarmouth, NS, 
Gertrude de Costa had been as tough 
as any in a bad season: heavy weather 
and poor fishing. Now she was bring- 
ing only a half-load catch into Hali- 
fax. The 17 fishermen believed their 


155-foot trawler had been dogged by 


a special jinx. A few days before, on 
the Grand Banks, a dory had upset. 
Crewmates had saved Morton Tanner 
of Blue Rocks but his dory 
had been swept away. 


partner 


Now Tanner was asleep below; so 


were halt a dozen or so others. Up on 
deck Robert 
stood at the wheel; Emden Lohnes, 
from thessame town, was sharing the 
watch. Capt. Haslem Knickle of Lu- 
nenburg took comfort that the night- 
marish voyage was nearly over. 


Parker of Canso, NS, 


It was early Saturday morning. 


Someone yelled, “Lower the sails!” 
and Emden Lohnes and a detail start- 
ed taking in sail. They would soon 
come into Halifax harbor. 


Then, out of the blackness, slid the 


Canadian National Steamships 1,400- 
ton Island Connector and sliced right 
into the Gertrude de Costa. In a few 
minutes the trawler bowed to her jinx 
and plunged to her death. Eleven sail- 
ors were lost. 


The six survivors had praise for 


Capt. Joseph Giasson and Connector’s 
crew. ' ' 

could,” said one, “but there wasn’t 
much they could do. The boys below 


“They did everything they 


didn’t have a chance.” Among the 
dead were the Knickles—old Otto and 
son Capt. Haslem; also Morton Tan- 


Fo 
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DROP in the motor car market. One man escaped by diving under a car when a 
section of the storage roof of Wilson Motors, Ltd. in Victoria, BC, collapsed 
dropping 12 new cars on top of a similar number of used cars on the ground floor 


ner, the man rescued earlier from the 
upset dory. 

Department of Transport Minister 
Lionel Chevrier ordered an immediate 
inquiry. But formal inquiries don’t 
bother with jinxes, and last week-end 
some old salts were muttering: had 
even the mysterious Orient taken a 
hand? The Connector had been built 
at Vancouver in 1946 for use along 
the China coast, then sold to Mont- 
real interests when _politically-upset 
China failed to take delivery 


Quebec: 
GOOD NAME 


MONTREAL is by no means perfect, 
but it’s as good a city as any other 
city of the same size in North Ameri- 
ca. No, that wasn’t a statement by 
Montreal’s Chief of Police, but it 
came from the provincial Attorney- 
General (and Prime Minister), Mon- 
sieur Duplessis. 

And, while he spoke in the Legisla- 


YOUR INCOME TAX RETURA 
an annual headache 


The preparation of Income Tax Returns is trouble 


enough for any taxpayer, but for most professional men, 


and all men and women who have investment income it 


is a particularly difficult and time-taking task 


You can avoid the worry by taking advantage of our 


specialized Income Tax service. Your Income Tax Return 


will be accurately and completely prepared by our officers 


ready for filing 


To find out how this service can help you please tele 


phone or drop in at any of our offices this week 


More Than 50 


Years of Friendly Personal Service 


Crown Trust 


-ompany 


Toronto 
London 


Montreal 
Brantford 





Calgary 


Vancouver 


Windsor Winnipeg 
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WELCOME THE SUNLIGHT... 


ors of cheerful light, complete protection from all 
weather, a room that you and your friends will gravitate 


to... all this and privacy too, when you replace sash and glass 
with Hobbs P.C. Glass Blocks. 


Dead air sealed in the hollow construction gives them 
two and one-half times the insulating value of a single window 
pane. You actually cut your fuel and air cond 
while obtaining abundant softly diffused day 


itioning Costs, 
light to flood 


every Corner Of your room. 


Available in many attractive designs, Hobbs P.C. Glass 
Blocks are both functional and decorative. There are blocks for 
every purpose: light direction, light diffusion, limited vision, or 
complete privacy. There is 
no sash to rot, and no paint 
to clean or renew. 


} 
I [ 1 Hobbs P.C. Glass Blocks 
are truly the mark of a 
: modern home—see for 
|= yourself how they will 
Wir Nitti reduce costs and improve 
14 ii i itt y 1 . ; 
ity HT }/}/- the beauty and lighting con- 
{1 bid a HH ditions of your home. 
Lf t ~etitt | | : : re 
rf 1 Inquire about Hobbs P.C. 
Glass Blocks today. 


GLASS BLOCKS 


Hol sG; iss Limited, 
A-2, London, Canada 















HISTORY WAS MADE in Canadian military annals when the Six Nations 
Indian Brass Band from the Reservation near Brantford, Ont., enlisted en masse 


to become the regimental band of the 


th Light Anti-Aircraft Regiment. for. 


merly Dufferin-Haldimand Rifles. Trumpeter Norton Lickers signs the enlistment 
papers to become Bandsman Lickers (Reserve Army) while Bandmaster Daye 


Mitson, Dundas, and Band-Sergeant 


Walter Lickers, right, look on. Capt. 


R. B. Beckett, adjutant, makes sure the documents are in rder 


tive Assembly, Montreal’s Mayor 
Camillien Houde sat in the visitors’ 
gallery and looked pleased. 

The question was brought up in the 
House by Lionel Ross, MLA for Ver- 
dun and one of eight Liberals in the 
overwhelmingly National Union 
Chamber. What is the work of pro- 
vincial police in the Montreal district? 
he asked. Also, what did it cost to 
send provincials to police the strike- 
bound town of Asbestos (last May)? 

As tor the strike, that was easily 
answered: $115,000. 

But what about Montreal? 

‘It seems to me that Montreal does 
not deserve the reputation some peo- 
ple want to give it,” the Premier said 
‘Those who knew Montreal 10, or 
even five, years ago will admit great 
improvements. 

“As Attorney-General,” he said, “'l 
have noted that when bookies were 
closed down there were more crimes 
in Montreal. Certain types of people 
live in these shops. They eke out a 
living without doing any work. When 
the bookies are closed they are sud- 
denly without means. Then they steal, 
rob and kill to get money.” 


The Premier added quickly that this 
was not to be construed as tolerance 
of crime 

“But perfection cannot be estab- 
lished; perfection ts not of this world,” 
he added 

Despite much debate, the Legisla- 
ture 

1. Passed a bill which authorized 
organization of institutions for de- 
tained persons suffering from mental 
diseases. It was also stipulated that 
they will no longer be referred to as 
“asylums.” 


2. Banned moose hunting in the 
province, except by permission of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


BACK TO THE WOODS 


IN I8I1, Michael Henry Perceval, 
HM’s Collector of Customs at Que- 
bec, purchased a large mansion on the 
city’s outskirts. It was located on land 
known as Bois or Terre de Coulonge 
and many a French Governor had 
made his home there. 

In honor of his relative—the Hon. 


Spencer Perceval, Chancellor ot the 
Exchequer and Prime Minis! of 
Great Britain — Perceval re-named 


the property Spencerwood. 
Sir James Henry Craig gave garden 
parties at the Perceval home; Lord 


Elgin made his home there following 
the burning of the parliament build. 


ings in| Montreal in 1849 and Sir 
Francis Hincks, who lived nearby. was 


a trequent visitor. 

In 1854 the property passed into 
the hands of the Province of Canada 
and eight years later, the o1 | 
building suffering from old age, a 
new home was built on the historic 
site. Still the name remained. Came 
Contederation and, by agreement be- 
tween the federal and provincial gov- 
ernments, Spencerwood became the 
official residence of Quebec's Lieu- 
tenant-Governors. 





In the middle nineties, Sir Adolphe 
Chapleau, then Lieutenant-Goyernor 
founded a literary club—"Le Cercle 
des Dix,” so called because member- 
ship was limited to ten. Sir James Le- 
moine was the club’s first president 
In the summer of 1908 HRH_ the 
Prince of Wales, attending the Ter- 
centary celebration of Quebec, stayed 
at Spencerwood. 


Last week, by unanimous vote, the 
Quebec Legislative Assembly «greed 
to change the name from Spencer 
wood to Bois de Coulonge, as once 


had been. 
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NEW BATTLE OF BERLIN 


THERt ARE many indications that 
the struggle for Germany is about to 
enter 2 new and more active phase. 
The capture of this industrial and stra- 
tegic heart of Europe remains the 
. prime objective of 
Soviet policy. Ber- 
lin remains the 
first objective with- 
in Germany. 

The Soviets 
want Berlin as the 
capital of their 
puppet Communist 
state of East Ger- 
many which they 
are rapidly consoli- 
dating along the lines followed in all 





—Karsh 
WILLSON WOODSIDE 


other Fast European satellites. They 
want it even more as the symbolic 
capital of a re-united Germany. And 
thev find our maintenance there of 
ee stitutions, a free press and 
adio, ght in the heart of their zone 
ind behind the Iron Curtain, an un- 
hearable challenge to their whole sys- 
Their program, as nearly as it can 
be divined, comprises four phases. 


First t the Western powers out of 
in. Second, thoroughly Com- 
ie Berlin police and adminis- 
tion. Third, intensity the campaign 
inification of Germany, with 
the capital in Berlin. And fourth, cap- 
re the all-German Government 
hough East German representatives 
side yacked up by the Communist 
ice of Berlin and the Red Reichs- 
Eastern Zone. 
. there is that little matter 
> us out of Berlin. The tactics 
to achieve this aim have been 
times, and it 
are now to be tried. At 
time of the founding of the Com- 





sehr the 


Of course 





several seems 





{ne ones 





orm and the provocation of big 
strikes against the Marshall Plan in 
France and Italy, in late 1947, the 
Soviets seemed confident that a 
dlock of Berlin would force us out. 
Wher ev clamped it on in June 
48. they told the East Zone Com- 
unist |eaders we would be gone by 
August 15. The airlift upset that cal- 
Uialle 

After they lifted the blockade, they 
‘med to be toying with the idea of 
evact g the Red Army and working 
4) a gicat agitation in Western Ger- 
Man\ the evacuation of our forces. 





—Pratt in Sacramento Bee 

TA, BUT the escalator is easier!’ 
Wh vival of nationalism was ex- 
pected, it is believed West German 
F ty are subsidized by Moscow. 


If this didn’t work, they would only 
be 35 miles from Berlin, across the 
Oder, and could march back in; if it 
did work, the American forces would 
be across the Atlantic and the British 
across the Channel. 

It was a bold conception, but it was 
upset by the emergence of a much 
stronger government than they ex- 
pected in Western Germany. They 
seem to have had second thoughts 
about the ability of their Communist 
followers to capture a rapidly re- 
covering Western Germany, or per- 
haps even hold Eastern Germany 
without the direct support of the Red 
Army. 

The conclusion they seem to have 
drawn from this experience is that the 
East Zone Communist organization 
must be tightened up; the “bourgeois” 
parties there, which had been main- 
tained as a fagade, must be thoroughly 
purged and reduced to impotence; and 


“PEOPLE'S POLICE” 
doctrinated in the 


of Soviet Zone 
Soviet Union. From 
40,000 men to 


Reichswehr has just been 


some 
issued 
a Well-trained and reliable 
tablished. They have 
this program all winter 

They 
scheme for 
involves 


army es- 
been busy on 
worked out a new 
seizing Berlin. Since it 
mass action, the plan has 
leaked out, but some of the 
competent Western correspondents in 
Berlin still take it very This 
is the scheme for overrunning the 
Western sectors of the city during a 
huge Whitsuntide rally of East Ger 

man youth at the end of May 
The idea seems to be that this can 
be presented as a 
action of the populace; and if the 
small Allied garrison should under 
take to shoot at the rioters, then doubt- 
less the new East German ‘People’s 
would spring spontaneously to 


also have 


most 


seriously. 


“spontaneous” 


Army” 
the defence of its people. It is to be 
hoped that the Allied commanders of 
Berlin and High Commissioners at 
Frankfort will make it unmistakably 
clear in that they 

any such scheme to the limit 


advance will resist 


ner 
form a highly-traine 


new uni 


LEOPOLD THE STUBBORN 


WHAT IS IT that so many Belgians 
hold against their King Leopold III, 
son of their beloved Albert? The op- 
position to Leopold does not all stem, 
as is sometimes inferred, from his sur- 
render of the Belgian Army to the 
Germans in May 1940. There were 
some Belgians who had come to think, 
even before the war, that he was show- 
ing himself to be stubborn and head- 
strong in insisting on the country’s 
policy of neutrality. He showed the 
same qualities in insisting on taking 
the responsibility for surrendering the 
army, and rejecting the Government’s 
advice that he go with them into exile. 


But it was his conduct during the 
war that embittered the situation 
most, as some of the placards used 


during the referendum have indicated. 
He went to see Hitler at Berchtesga- 
den. And though it is said that his 
purpose was to intercede for the 
Belgian prisoners-of-war in German 
camps, he did not insist on sharing 





formed mainly from German POW’, in- 
ranks have been Carelully Selected 
compact “People’s Army.” This Red 
fOrpis patte rned ifter [He Re d 1? IV S 


emained 


in the comfort of 


their fate, but r “imprisoned” 


his castle 


He married again. And the idea of 
a roval honeymoon doesn’t seem to 
have sat very well with his people, 


undergoing the hardships of the occu- 


pation: all the more as the former 
Queen Astrid, killed in an auto acci- 
dent some vears before while he was 


driving, had been extremely popular. 


But perhaps the act, only lately re- 


vealed, which went against him most 


of all was resumption during the war 
of old German titles which his tather, 


King Albert, had renounced during 
First World War 
With his conduct and his person- 
ality become a source of national 





riction, it is hard to see how Leopold 


can serve his country in any other 
abdicating Lhe 


monarchy itself has 


way NOW except Dy 


nstitution of the 


been at issue, tor the Belgians 


nevel 


remain a strongly rovalist I 


But as many are saving in Belgium 
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GET MOE 


| the heavier 
Ordshlss Crean 


TODAY! 


Lighten your shaving job tomorrow 
— with Molle, the Seaver, brushless 
cream. 


es 


cetntta 


Because it #s heavier, Mollé is best 
everyone — even means face- 


for 
| happy shaves for those with tough 
! 
| 





whiskers over a tender skin. 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO — 





| WASH YOUR FACE with soap and 


water. Leave it wet. 





| JUST SPREAD MOLLE 
{| beard. No cuseiess Ip, NO mussy 
lather. Wet your razor, and 


hinly on your 


= 


SHAVE... faster, smoother, better 
than ever, with Molle. 
AND for a swell atter-shave skin 


soother, rub in the Molle that’s lett 
on your face. 


Get Mollé and start TODAY! 
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IT’S HEAVIER! 
IT’S PRONOUNCED ‘ Mo-lay”’ 
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WELCOME THE SUNLIGHT... 


_—s of cheerful light, complete protection from all 
weather, a room that you and your friends will gravitate 
to... all this and privacy too, when you replace sash and glass 
with Hobbs P.C. Glass Blocks. 


Dead air sealed in the hollow construction gives them 
two and one-half times the insulating value of a single window 
pane. You actually cut your fuel and air conditioning costs, 
while obtaining abundant softly diffused daylight to tlood 


every Corner Of your room. 


Available in many attractive designs, Hobbs P.C. Glass 
Blocks are both functional and decorative. There are blocks for 
every purpose: lighs direction, light diffusion, limited vision, or 

complete privacy. There is 
no sash to rot, and no paint 
—=—-. to clean or renew. 


Hobbs P.C. Glass Blocks 

are truly the mark of a 

: modern home—see for 

_ yourself how they will 

reduce costs and improve 

1 {| the beauty and lighting con- 

Hi ditions of your home. 

Inquire about Hobbs P.C. 
Glass Blocks today. 


GLASS BLOCKS 
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HISTORY WAS MADE in Canadian military annals when the Six Nations 


Indian Brass Band from the Reservation near Brantford, Ont., enlisted en 


nasse 


to become the regimental band of the 56th Light Anti-Aircraft Regiment. for- 
merly Dufferin-Haldimand Rifles. Trumpeter Norton Lickers signs the enlisiment 


papers to become Bandsman Lickers (Reserve Army) while Bandmaster 


Vitson, Dundas, and Band-Sergeant 
R. B. Beckett, adjutant, makes 


tive Assembly, Montreal’s Mayor 
Camillien Houde sat in the visitors’ 
gallery and looked pleased 

The question was brought up in the 
House by Lionel Ross, Mi A tor Ver- 
dun and one of eight Liberals in the 
overwhelmingly National Union 
Chamber. What is the work of pro- 
vincial police in the Montreal district? 
he asked. Also, what did it cost to 
send provincials to police the strike- 
bound town ot Asbestos (last May)? 

As for the strike, that was easily 
answered: $115,000 

But what about Montreal? 

“It seems to me that Montreal does 
not deserve the reputation some peo- 
ple want to give it,” the Premier said 
“Those who knew Montreal 10, or 
even five, years ago will admit great 
improvements 

“As Attorney-General,” he said, “I 
have noted that when bookies were 
closed down there were more crimes 
in Montreal. Certain types of people 
live in these shops. They eke out a 
living without doing any work. When 
the bookies are closed they are sud- 
denly without means. Then they steal, 
rob and kill to get money.” 


The Premier added quickly that this 
was not to be construed as tolerance 


of crime 


“But perfection cannot be estab- 
lished; perfection is not of this world,” 
he added 


Despite much debate, the Legisla- 


c 


ture 


1. Passed a bill which authorized 
organization of institutions for de- 
tained persons suffering from mental 
diseases. It was also stipulated that 
they will no longer be referred to as 
“asylums.” 


2. Banned moose hunting in the 
province, except by permission of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


BACK TO THE WOODS 


IN I&8I1, Michael Henry Perceval, 
HM’s Collector of Customs at Que- 
bec, purchased a large mansion on the 
city’s outskirts. It was located on land 
known as Bois or Terre de Coulonge 
and many a French Governor had 
made his home there. 

In honor of his relative—the Hon. 





Dave 
Walter Lickers, right, look on { apt 
sure the documents are in rder 
Spencer Perceval, Chancellor the 
Exchequer and Prime Minis! of 
Great Britain — Perceval re-named 


the property Spencerwood. 

Sir James Henry Craig gave garden 
parties at the Perceval home; Lord 
Elgin made his home there following 
the burning of the parliament suild- 
ings in| Montreal in 1849 and Sir 
Francis Hincks, who lived nearby. was 
a frequent visitor 

In 1854 the property passed into 
the hands of the Province of Canada 
and eight years later, the « 
building suffering trom old age, a 
new home was built on the historic 
site. Still the name remained. Came 
Confederation and, by agreement be- 





tween the federal and provincial gov- 
ernments, Spencerwood  becar the 
official residence of Quebec's Lieu- 
tenant-Governors. 

In the middle nineties, Sir Adolphe 
Chapleau, then Lieutenant-Goyernor 
tounded a literary club—"“Le Cercle 
des Dix,” so called because member- 
ship was limited to ten. Sir James Le- 
moine was the club’s first president 
In the summer of 1908 HRH_ the 
Prince of Wales, attending the Ter- 
centary celebration of Quebec, stayed 
at Spencerwood. 

Last week, by unanimous vote, the 
Quebec Legislative Assembly «greed 
to change the name trom Spence! 
wood to Bois de Coulonge, as once 


had been. 
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NEW BATTLE OF BERLIN 
THERE ARE many indications that 
the struggle for Germany is about to 
enter 4 new and more active phase. 
The capture of this industriai and stra- 
tegic heart of Europe remains the 
a prime objective of 
i e Soviet policy. Ber- 
lin remains the 
first objective with- 
ua in Germany. 

The Soviets 
want Berlin as the 
capital of their 

F puppet Communist 

p state of East Ger- 
5 —Kaorsh Many which they 
e willso’ WOODSIDE are rapidly consoli- 
2 dating along the lines followed in all 
it other Fast European satellites. They 
e want if even more as the symbolic 
! capita! of a re-united Germany. And 
,. thes d our maintenance there of 
free stitutions, a free press and 

e radio, right in the heart of their zone 
if ind behind the Iron Curtain, an un- 
d ne challenge to their whole sys- 
n program, as nearly as it can 
‘d be divined, comprises tour phases. 
12 First, get the Western powers out of 
4. Be Second, thoroughly Com- 
ir nunize the Berlin police and adminis- 
as At Third, intensify the campaign 
unification of Germany, with 

to the capital in Berlin. And fourth, cap- 
ja ture © =6all-German Government 
al through East German representatives 
a ST backed up by the Communist 


police of Berlin and the Red Reichs- 





ne wehr the Eastern Zone. 

Ne Ot course, there is that little matter 
V- geting us out of Berlin. The tactics 
he tended to achteve this aim have been 


several times, and it seems 
ones are now to be tried. At 


he the time of the founding of the Com- 
or norm and the provocation of big 
cle strikes against the Marshall Plan in 
or: France and Italy, in late 1947, the 
e- Soviets seemed confident that a 
nt dlockade of Berlin would force us out 
he When they clamped it on in June 
er- 1948. they told the East Zone Com- 
ed lunist leaders we would be gone by 
Aug 15. The airlift upset that cal- 
the culal 
ed After they lifted the blockade, they 
er vemed to be toying with the idea of 







ng the Red Army and working 
at agitation in Western Ger- 
the evacuation of our forces. 
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—Pratt in Sacramento Bee 
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evival of nationalism was ex- 
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eXtr ‘ty are subsidized by 


alator is easier!’ 
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If this didn’t work, they would only 
be 35 miles from Berlin, across the 
Oder, and could march back in; if it 
did work, the American forces would 
be across the Atlantic and the British 
across the Channel. 

It was a bold conception, but it was 
upset by the emergence of a much 
stronger government than they ex- 
pected in Western Germany. They 
seem to have had second thoughts 
about the ability of their Communist 
followers to capture a rapidly re- 


covering Western Germany, or per- 
haps even hold Eastern Germany 


without the direct support of the Red 
Army 

The conclusion they seem to have 
drawn trom this experience is that the 
East Zone Communist organization 
must be tightened up; the “bourgeois” 
parties there, which had been main- 
tained as a fagade, must be thoroughly 
purged and reduced to impotence; and 


“PEOPLE’S POLICE” of Soviet Zone 
doctrinated in the Soviet Union. 
yomne 40,000 men to 
Reichswehr has just been issued new 
a Well-trained and reliable 
tablished. They have 

this program all winter 


army es- 


been busy on 


They also have worked out a new 
scheme for seizing Berlin. Since it 
involves mass action, the plan has 


leaked out, but some of the most 
competent Western correspondents in 
Berlin still take it very seriously. This 
is the scheme fo! 
Western sectors of the city during a 
huge Whitsuntide rally of East Ger 
man youth at the end of May. 

The idea seems to be that this can 


“spontaneous” 


overrunning the 


be presented as a 
action of the populace; and if the 
small Allied garrison should under- 
take to shoot at the rioters, then doubt- 
less the new East German “People’s 
Army” would spring spontaneously to 
the defence of its people. It is to be 
hoped that the Allied commanders ot 
Berlin and High Commissioners at 
Frankfort will make it unmistakably 
clear in advance that they will resist 
any such scheme to the limit 


formed mainly 
From their ranks |] 
form a highly-trained 


untforms patterned after the Red 


LEOPOLD THE STUBBORN 


WHAT IS IT that so many Belgians 
hold against their King Leopold III, 
son of their beloved Albert? The op- 
position to Leopold does not all stem, 
as is sometimes inferred, from his sur- 
render of the Belgian Army to the 
Germans’ in May 1940. There were 
some Belgians who had come to think, 
even before the war, that he was show- 
ing himself to be stubborn and head- 
strong in insisting on the country’s 
policy of neutrality. He showed the 
same qualities in insisting on taking 
the responsibility for surrendering the 
army, and rejecting the Government’s 
advice that he go with them into exile. 

But it was his conduct during the 
war that embittered the situation 
most, as some of the placards used 
during the referendum have indicated. 
He went to see Hitler at Berchtesga- 
den. And though it is said that his 
purpose was to intercede for the 
Belgian prisoners-of-war in German 
camps, he did not insist on sharing 


parryi Pires 


ete Pree ol 





—Internationa 


from German POW'’S. in- 
have been carefully selected 
“People’s Army.” This Red 


compact 


{rivy's 


their fate, but remained “imprisoned” 
in the comfort of his castle 

He married again. And the idea of 
a royal honeymoon doesn’t seem to 
have sat very well with his people, 
undergoing the hardships of the occu- 
pation; all the former 
Queen Astrid, killed in an auto acci- 
dent some years before while he was 
driving, had been extremely popular. 
But perhaps the act, only 


more as the 


lately re- 
vealed, which went against him most 
of all was resumption during the wat 
of old German titles which his tather, 
King Albert, had renounced during 


the First World War 


With his conduct and his person- 


ality become a source of national 


friction, it is hard to see how Leopold 


can serve his country in any other 


Wav now except by abdicating. The 


institution of the monarchy itself has 


never been at issue, tor the Belgians 


remain a= strongly royalist people 


But as many are saving in’ Belgium 
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GET MOE 


the heavier 
OrostleSS CH 


\ 
Lighten your shaving job tomorrow 
— with Molle, the heavier, brushless 
cream. 

_ Because it zs heavier, Mollé is best 
| for everyone —even means face- 
| 


happy shaves for those with tough 
whiskers over a tender skin. 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO — 


j — 


. JS Le 4~ 
Ree ee 
= “x AZ 
, ~~ Sa ~~ 
' y 


WASH YOUR FACE with soap and 
water. Leave it wet. 


[a py J 
— 7 \ / j 














| JUST SPREAD MOLLE thinly on your 
| beard. No working up, no mussy 
lather. Wet your razor, and... 
. ‘ 
’ 
( ‘ 
| IF 
' -_“ 
} a 
= 
~~ ; ‘ A UZ 
LA 
a LA 
| SHAVE... faster, smoother, better 


than ever, with Molle. 


) AND for a swell 
| soother, rub inthe Molle 
' on your face. 


Get Mollé and start TODAY! 


atter-shave skin 
that’s left 


Convenient TUBES 


and economical 






IT’S BRUSHLESS! IT’S HEAVIER! 
IT'S PRONOUNCED ‘“Mo-lay” 


- spsllepaiestasiaiheian 


The University of Manitoba 


WINNIPEG, CANADA 


Applications are invited for 











position of Director of the School of 
Art to be established in September | 
1950. This appointment carries with it 
participation in the pension plan of 
the University Commencing salary 
will be not less than $5 year 
and is dependent upc ence 
and qualifications 

Applications should b submitted 
to the President of the University 
from whom further details can be 


© 


obtained 





nan 
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today, it is impossible tor Leopold to 
be, in effect, the King of the Flemings, 
who voted 72 per cent in favor of him, 
and not the King of the Walloons, who 
voted 58 per cent against him. (In 
the country’s third district, the Brus- 
sels area, the vote was 52 per cent 
against ) 

He cannot be a unifying torce above 
partisan politics, if he is to be the King 
ot the Christian Social Party, and 
rejected by the Socialist Party. Even 
if he should return. now or after a 
new election which gave the Christian 
Social (Catholic) Party a bare major- 
ity in both houses of parliament, the 
trouble would continue. and abdica- 
tion would remain the only good 
solution in the interests of the countrv. 


Willson WW oodside 


TIGHTER GRIP ON CZECHS 


WHEN JAN MASARYK was 
Czechoslovak Foreign Minister after 
the war, his assistant Vladimir Clemen- 
tis was looked upon as a baleful Com- 
munist influence standing behind his 
shoulder. Now Clementis is no longer 
Communist enough — or should one 
say, Muscovite enough?—to suit the 
Kremlin. It was rumored while he 
was at Lake Success last fall that he 
was on the way out, and now he has 
‘resigned.’ Clive Windermere reports 
on his case to the London Qhbserver 
and SATURDAY NIGHT 


CLEMENTIS. it is now believed. re- 
turned to Prague after receiving a 
personal assurance from Vyshinsky 
that he was not under suspicion. In 
recent weeks, however, Clementis has 
not been carrying out his ministerial 
duties, and his “resignation” means 
that the long-delayed blow has fallen 
at last 

Clementis had long since lost the 
confidence of Moscow. He was under 
suspicion from the start because he 
had spent the war years in London. 
where Klinger, later his assistant, edit 
ed the Free Czech weekl; newspaper 
Clementis had at that time dared to 
criticize the Kremlin policy on the in- 
vasion of Finland and the Molotov- 
Ribbentrop Pact. He was known to be 
on triendly prominent 
Yugoslavs, and to oppose Soviet poli- 


terms with 


cies for strengthening Germany. 

What will be his fate now? The re- 
cent experience of one of his closest 
friends, Novy, may be a pointer. Novy, 
a leading Communist MP and editor 

the party daily newspaper Rud) 
Pravo, “resigned” trom the editorship 

tew months ago \ few weeks later 
he was arrested and now faces trial as 
a “deviationist ind traitor 

News reaching London suggests that 
with the removal of ( lementis the pro 
Moscow group of Party Secretary 
Slansky, Defence Minister Svoboda 
and Deputy Premier Siroky (now 
made acting Foreign Secretary) will 
ike over the leadership 

It is believed that the top-ranking 
people under suspicion as “Titoist” 
National Communists include Presi 
Minister Zapo 
ocky, and Minister of Interior Nosek 


It remains to be seen whether 


dent Gottwald, Prime 
Moscow 
believes that the President and Pre- 
mier, hitherto regarded as useful fig 
ureheads, may now be dispensed with 


altogether 
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measurement in dollars! 


“A tree that lives in beauty 
is a precious thing... 








A tree that has taken years to reach the full glory of 
its growth—a tree linked with happy memories of those stil! 
near and those who have gone—such a tree has a value beyond 


But a valued tree, for all its height and strength and 
beauty, is exposed to the attacks of many enemies. Troubles 


of many kinds can strike suddenly and with disastrous effect. 


Ch Davey — = 


is a skilled diagnostician 


ot all tree ailments. His 
education never ends. Per- 
haps that’s why more people 
depend on Davey for the 
protection of their fine 


trees than on any other 


organization. 


Scientific care by experienced Davey Men is a low-cost 
investment that pays big dividends in assuring the continued 
health and beauty of your treasured trees. 

You can trust your Davey Man to know the right time 
to spray and the right materials to use to safeguard the living 
beauty of your trees. Why not make arrangements now to 


be placed on Davey’s spraying schedule? If the Davey Tree 


Expert Company is not listed in your phone book under 


“Tree Service’, write us today. 





THE OLDEST AND LARGEST TREE SAVING SERVICE 


DAVEY TREE EXPERT COMPANY OF CANADA, 


IN THE WORLD 


LIMITED 


57 BLOOR STREET, WEST, TORONTO « KINGSDALE 4672 


MARTIN L. DAVEY, Jr., PRESIDENT 
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TREE MOVING CABLING & BRACING PRUNING TREE SURGERY 





NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


68 YONGE ST., TORONTO 1 
R. H. CAMPION, MANAGER FOR CANADA 


A stock tariff company doing business in all 
Provinces of Canada through licensed 
agents and brokers. 
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AMERICAN RESERVE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Notice is hereby given that the 
Reserve Insurance Company, having 
carry on business in Canada, will af 
Minister of Finance for the release 
fifteenth day of July, 1950, of the sec 
deposit with the Minister of Finance 
any Insurance Company opposing su 
should file its opposition thereto wit! 
ister of Finance on or before the filt 
of July, 1950 

Dated at Toronto, Ontario, this ¢'% 
day of March, 1949 


Sed.) V. R. WILLEMSON 
Chief Agent f 








Y.K.and commonwealth 





TRIAL OF STRENGTH 


THE | X\PECTED trial of strength 
petween (he Government and Opposi- 
sion has come rather sooner than most 
seople pected: It was over the na- 
yionaliz. ion of steel and iron, which 
was not even mentioned in the King’s 
Speech «i the opening of Parliament. 
The Government was apparently anx- 
ous to ‘et that sleeping dog go on 
ving for a while, but the Conserva- 
ives decided otherwise. They pro- 
gosed that the operation of the Bill 
nationaliving the industry should be 
postponed for another year. They 
forced ‘2e matter to a division, and 
sere de'eated by a majority of 14. 

ne expected that the Gov- 
would win this first round. 





|: is not too much to say that nearly 

ne hoped the Government 
sould. No sensible person wants an- 
ner election now — especially with 


the prospect of another deadlock 
sanging over it. In fact, many people, 
nludins a good many Conservatives, 
wondering why the Opposition 
nould have raised the issue at all at 
Ws time 
Mr. Eden promised that the Oppo- 
n’s policy would be neither “fac- 
wus nor fractious” in its attitude to- 
sards Government measures. It is 
true that the Iron and Steel Bill was 
ne of the chief issues of the recent 
election. but the Government was ob- 
sly trying to sidle past that em- 
nently controversial measure. For the 
nservatives suddenly to raise it and 
make it the cause of immediate battle 
\ be “fractious” but certainly 
ms a bit “factious,” if the Oxford 
Dictionary’s definition is to be accept- 
ed as “characterized by party spirit.” 


PAGEANTRY FOR AN ALLY 


PRESIDENT and Mme. Auriol have 
gone back to Paris after a brief but 
ngular!) fortunate visit to this coun- 
nate in the weather, fortunate 
the brilliant success of the various 
tainments in their honor, fortu- 
ihe impression they themselves 
charming and_ unaffected 
ss, and fortunate in the 
‘t the welcome they had from 
ne London crowds. 

[his enthusiasm on the part of Lon- 
ners was, no doubt, chiefly due to 
r desire to show appreciation of 
the stro ties binding the two nations. 
But it was also due in part to their 
Nense ove of pageantry. For a good 
rs they have been starved of 
n spectacles. Now they are getting 
iin in all the old pre-war 
and Londoners are showing 
1W mich they love them and how 

ich VY missed them. 


UNFAIR TO SERETSE 


NOTHING disturbs the people of 
‘ls country more than the feeling that 
‘eGo. ornment is acting in a manner 
: | be interpreted as dishonor- 
vever justified it might be 
‘sally. And they have a pretty sure 
istinct about it, however diligently 
“e law ers and politicians may try 

‘gu. them out of it. That is why 

“ pcople just now are far from 
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{EN a far-sighted employer crei.tes de- 

sirable working conditions {or his 

employees, harmony exists and a high stand- 
ard of production is maintained. 


In the meantime, less favourable conditions 
within some other plant result in dissatis- 
faction among its employees, causing them 
to take strike action. Finding such action in- 
sufficient to obtain their demands the striking 
workers call upon the non-striking and satis- 
fied employees of the other plants within the 
industry to support them with a ‘sympathy 
strike”. 


Result — an entire industry rather than an of- 
fending plant is penalized. 


Such action effectively undermines free en 
terprise by removing the incentive for pro- 
gressive management. How can “sympathy 
strikers” expect employers to concern them- 


2000 YEARS AGO AESOP SAID: 
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FOUNDED 1857 
BELLEVILLE 


LOWER. MIDDLE SCHOOL, 


MUSIC AND DRAMATIC 


registration advisable 


SRAHAM HALL THE MANOR 
SOR YOUNG MEN FOR GIRLS AND 
Pe YOUNG WOMEN 


— International 


PRESIDENT AURIOL of France finds an intent listener in King George. 


A gardener, noticing that his dog had fallen into . 
the well, plunged in and rescued the dog. As he 7 
was bringing the dog to the surface, the ungrate- $ 
ful animal bit his master’s hand. “Monster!” cried : 
the gardener, “if that’s the way you repay the man e 
who feeds you, pets you and saves your life, then ° 
pull yourself out of the well!” With that, he drop- ° 
ped the animal back into the water. e 

s 


selves about employee interests when the 
employees themselves were so lightly con- 
cerned with company interests. 


A recent independent survey showed 51 
of Canadians were opposed to “sympathy 
strikes” while 130% remained undecided. 
The weight of evidence is, therefore, against 
“sympathy strikes”. This is not surprising 
when you consider that such an act is con- 
trary to the Canadian idea of fair play. 
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The Union Insurance Society of Canton has 
provided insurance safeguards against many 
types of hazard for more than a century... 
consistently maintaining the highest stand- 
ards of integrity. The services provided by 
the “Union of Canton” make an indispen- 
sable contribution to the well-being of our 


( 


Canadian economy. 


ALBERT COLLEGE 


ONTARIO 
Courses Offered 


MATRICULATION, UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND COMMERCE 


PHYSICAL RECREATION 


SUPERVISED EVENING STUDY 
Mustrated prospectus on request. Early 


PRINCIPAL AND HEADMASTER, 
= REV BERT HOWARD, DD. 
G Co-Educational 


, 1950 17 
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Write to: 














BAKER HOUSE 
FOR BOYS 



















THE BRITISH OAK 


Head Office for Canada: Toronto @ 


Branch Offices: Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


Colin E. Sword, Manager for Canada 


COMPANIES OF THE “UNION OF CANTON” GROUP: BRITISH TRADERS INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED @ 
Also under same management in Canada: THE SOUTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


BEAVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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A. W. MILES 
Funeral Dtrector 


SERVICES ARE HELD HERE UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 





The chapel is commodious, convenient, beautifully 
and appropriately appointed. Equipped with pipe 
orvat 


rgan. The chapel is completely Air-conditioned. 


CREMATION CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO IF DESIRED 


30 ST. CLAIR AVE. WEST, TORONTO 


HYland 5915 PRIVATE PARKING HY land 4938 
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happy about the Seretse Khama case. 
They think he’s getting a raw deal. 

Seretse is the grandson of a famous 
chief of the Bamangwato tribe in 
Bechuanaland. He came to _ this 
country to be educated and, when he 
went home, took an English bride 
with him. 

After a series of tribal conferences 
Seretse was finally accepted as chief, 
instead of his uncle Tshekedi, who 
was supported by a very considerable 
party. Recently Seretse was invited to 
this country to discuss the whole prob- 
lem. He was then told that he could 
not return to Bechuanaland for five 
years; he was offered a pension of 
£1,100 a year if he would live in 
England and relinquish his chieftain- 
ship. He refused. 

As the power finally responsible for 
the control of the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate the British Government has 
the undoubted right to make this harsh 
decision. But it is not merely the 
harshness of it that is worrying the 
British public. It is the way it has 


© Taos: 


POPULATION 
2 


Foor a~ “ 


—Bip Pares, for Observer 
INVOLVED in the Seretse Khama 
affair is the fate of the protectorates 


Swaziland 
South Africa 
take 


of Bechuanaland, 
and Basutoland, which 
has been seeking to over. 
been done and the reasons why it has 
been done. Seretse was invited to a 
discussion, apparently without any 
warning of what awaited him. And he 
is being turned out because he mar- 
ried an English wife, though there is 
nothing in the laws of this country or 
his own to prevent it. Finally there is 
a very general belief that the decision 
has been made under pressure from 
the South African Government. 

Dr. Malan and his Ministers natur- 
ally dislike the idea of an African chief 
with a white wife on their very bor- 
ders. There are also a good many 
black men, including Tshekedi, who 
dislike such marriages just as much as 
Dr. Malan. But even the tribal leaders 
who disapprove of them would prob- 
ably disapprove even more of the ex- 
pulsion of a chief because he had 
married a white woman. 

The U.K. Government has partially 
backed down by saying that Seretse 
can return temporarily until his wife 
has a baby in June. Seretse now says 
he won't go back unless the conditions 
are modified: “The way things stand 
at the moment, I'm going to be a 
prisoner in my own country with 
police trailing me wherever I go.” 

A group of influential Negroes and 
Indians from the colonies calling 
themselves the Seretse Khama Fight- 
ing Committee is reported to be ready 
to cut important trade ties with Britain 
if Seretse is banished. A Government 
white paper is expected shortly. 
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VETERAN 


FOR \LMOST four decades, the 
Canadiai art world has been enliven- 
ed by the presence of Frederick Horse- 
ley. Born in Sheffield, Eng- 
6 years ago, veteran painter 
1s retained his vigorous gifts 
shed. Proof of this was re- 
view in his first one-man 
ive years, at Eaton’s Galleries 
to. ; 
h one of the original mem- 
the landscape-famed “Group 


man \ 


and, 





of Seven.” Varley’s chief reputation 
ests with his portraits and figure- 
studies. Such canvases as “Sea Mu- 


>». Thompson” and “Nirvana” 
e established him as the nation’s 


sit, 





—Page Toles 


REPUTATION for portraits: Varley. 


eading figure painter and one of her 


most creative colorists. The 16 large 
paintings, and dozens of smaller pan- 


els, Watercolors and drawings in his 
reveal that the white- 
maned blue-eyed senior artist has still 
plenty of things to say in paint and 
new pictorial accents with which to 
express them. 

Fred Varley arrived in Canada in 
N12 after completing his studies at 
dhe Shetlield School of Art and the 
Antwerp Academy. He started his art 
career here as a commercial designer 
with a Toronto engraving firm which 
80 employed J. E. H. MacDonald, 
\rthur Lismer and Tom Thomson. 
Not lone afterwards he branched out 
0 teaching and has continued to 
truct young Canadians intermittent- 
since. Varley has never remained 
I ie place long enough to get 
to what he sometimes de- 
the “rut” of being an art in- 
‘ructor. Restless, not altogether pre- 
dictable Fred Varley has painted in 


atest now, 











Monti Ottawa, Toronto, Vancou- 

Tand many points in between. 

Varley has almost always remained 
1 “independent” in the Canadian art 
scene though once an Associate of 
the Rx Canadian Academy, he no 
onger sends pictures to the shows. “I 


‘ave No case against groups myself,” 
‘arley admits. “It is simply that I 
‘ork aod think better alone, without 
he doubtful aid of wire-pulling.” 
Todi. after his long sojourn in 
Varley is anxious to return to 
Paint England. But wherever he 
Paints, Varley will undoubtedly con- 
‘nue to believe that: “It’s a privilege 
“0 llve. The older you get, the richer 
'ou become.” 
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A pplicatons 


for the t 


ARE NOW BEING ACCEPTED 


erm beginning September, 1950 


CANADIAN SERVICES COLLEGES 
Royal Roads and Royal Military College 


The Canadian Services Colleges offer young Canadians a 4-year 


course in Arts and Engineering of recognized university standard. 


Graduates are commissioned in either the Active or Reserve Force 


of the Navy, Army or Air Force. 


Entrance requirements 
Candidates must be over 16 and 
under 20 years of age as of Jan. Ist, 
1950.* Candidates must have Senior 


Matriculation or equivalent, 


Fees 
Fees are moderate. Board and resi- 
dence are provided. Earnings from 
summer training courses are sufficient 


to defray costs after the first year. 


* Naval applicants must be less than 19 years of age on \st January, 1950 except appli- 
cants from French language classical colleges for whom the age limit is 20. 


A number of scholarships and cadetships are available in all three services. 


applications 


must be in 


by April 30, 1950 | 


A TRAINING THAT BUILDS CHARACTER @ 


A GOOD EDUCATION @® 


STUDY AT HOME 
FOR A DEGREE! 


With the expert help of Wolsey Hall 
Postal Courses, you can obtain a Degree 


from the University of London (Eng.). 
No attendance at lectures required; only 
3 exams to pass. Over 11,000 successes at 
London exams 1925-47. Prospectus from 
G. L. Clarke, B.A., Director of Studies, 
Dept. OS. 29, 


WOLSEY HALL, HAMILTON, ONT. 





FOR FULL PARTICULARS 
APPLY IMMEDIATELY TO 


The Registrar, 

Royal Military College, 
Kingston, 

Ontario. 


The Rexistrar, 
Canadian Services College, 
Royal Roads, 
Victoria, B.C, 


A CHANCE TO SERVE CANADA 





| bermuda 


For information concerning 


HELP 


YOUR RED CROSS 
+ 


Give Generously 






_ 


these leading Bermuda hotels: , 


DD ‘3 
Belmont Manor 3 

ig [lel “2 ae 
_ INVERURIE HOTEL 
* & COTTAGE SUITES 


x See your 
rig lecal Travel Agent or 
William P. Wolfe. Res. 
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@ @ @ /f all th people who work for the telephone company, 


And all the people who earn a living by making the things 
the telephone company needs, 


And all the people who have their savings invested in the 
telephone company, 


And all the people who depend on good telephone service 
to run their businesses and manage their homes; 


If all these people, with their families, lived in one city, 


This City-With-No-Name would be by far the largest in 
Canada, and one of the largest in the world. 


Keeping pace with the growing needs of communities every- 
where for more and better telephone service has taken lots of 
work and lots of money. 


Only a financially healthy telephone company can carry on 
this big job. 


Telephone users, employees, shareholders — everyone has a 
vital interest in a service that means so much to the welfare 
of so many people 


THE BELL TELEPHONE : on 5) COMPANY OF CANADA 


Owned and operated by Canadians for Canadians 


ORDER YOUR BOOKS 


EVERY SATURDAY NIGHT FROM 
BOOKSHOP 


Informed and entertaining comment on the BURNILL'S 


week’s happenings at home and abroad. 100 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 
MAIL ORDERS POSTPAID 





or 





Canadians at Home 


@ Governor-General Viscount Alex. 
ander, Progressive-Conservatiye Lead. 
er George Drew and Prime \tiniste, 
St. Laurent topped the list of © inada’ 
10 best-dressed men announce: at this 
year’s Canadian Men’s Appare! Fair in 
Toronto. Among the runners-iip, BC 
Premier Byron Johnson and !’remie; 
Joseph Smallwood of Newfovndlang 
demonstrated that Canada can boas 
of immaculate males from cuast to 
coast. To complete the list were: jp. 
dustrialist E. P. Taylor; President of 
the National Horse Shows Association 
J. Lance Rumble; Manitoba \{inister 
of Mines and Resources John Stewart 





COAST to coast: Smallwood, Johnsor 


McDiarmid; Ottawa newspaperman 
R. W. Southam; Windsor radio execu- 
tive J. Edward Campeau. 

The Fair’s Directors said they were 
not influenced by mere fashion-plate 
elegance; the men they had chosen 
made their clothes accent their per- 
sonalities and they were all “good ev- 
amples of men who had done thing 
in Canada.” 


@ Jean Stoneham, 20-year-old prim 
ballerina of the young, hard-working 
Ottawa Ballet Company, is onl) 
dancer by night. During the day she» 
a stenographer with Confederati 
Life but she practises her ballet regu 
larly five nights a week. Jean's moth 
er is all for a dancing daughter | 
her father frowns and wishes shed 
Stay at home and get married 
Directors of the Sadler's Wels Bal: 
let saw Jean dance last year | 
of the Dominion Drama Festival and 
intimated they would accept her In 
their London Ballet School. She hopes 
to go this year. Dancing, says Jean 


comes first now but if the rig )t man 
shows up . . .“I’ve been too happy in 
my home life to be a real carver 0 


man,” she admits. 


@ Two more Canadians to ‘ecel\¢ 
$25,000 grants from the Jovn and 
Mary R. Markle Foundation «! New 
York are Dr. Georges-Albert Ber 
geron, Laval University, Quebce Cis 
and Dr. Gardner Craddock icMil 
lan, Assistant Professor of P.!hology 
at McGill University, Montreal. Dr 
McMillan will continue research 
arterio - sclerosis at McGill for fv¢ 
years. 
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° FROM THE INSIDE 

; THE OU LANDER—by Germaine Guévremont 

; _McGraw-Hill—$3.00. 

2 THE work of Germaine Guévremont 

a —her .\merican publishers, Whittlesey 

i House, do not seem to bother about 

C the accent in her name—has received i 
* ess at ention in its French form 
nd among English - language Canadians : 
si than that of her fellow novelists who i 
- have plunged into the new field of ur- | 

ban French Canada. But while the 

a river lands below Sorel may belong to 

. an old tield for fiction writers, the life ' 
i of the land-loving peasantry of old | i 
xe Lower Quebec has never been more 


expert!) depicted than by this author. 

Le Sur venant” is something far great- 
erthan any work previously done in it. 

It is actually the first French Cana- 
dian novel that has succeeded in mak- 
ing this reviewer feel that ‘Maria 
Chapde!aine” was the work of an out- 
sider—a great artist and a highly acute 
observer, but one who looked at the 
aquarium from the side of the glass 
where there are no fish. Mme. Guévre- 
mont-- she dedicates this translation 
to her husband — does her observing 
in the tank. She is part of what she 
writes about. 

The simplicity of these narratives— 
which may be one of the reasons why 
even Prof. Collin did not get too ex- 
cited over them in their original 
tongue — is deceptive. It is the sim- 
plicity of Thomas Hardy, constantly 
making One aware, without ever men- 
tioning it, of the elemental human 
drama going on in the hearts of in- 
initely simple people living infinitely 
imple lives. The author’s penetration 
suncanny. A woman writer can be 








GERMAINE GUEVREMONT 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


THE TWO IMPOSTORS—by Daniele Vare— 

Musson—$4.00. 

AS AN Italian diplomat, the author of 
this collection of reminiscences has 
been well acquainted with the two im- 
postors of his title — Triumph and 
Disaster. His profession has also made 
him intimate with the most prominent 
of the Europeans and Americans who 
have largely contributed, during the 
past 50 years, to making chaos of the 
20th century world. 

Signor Vare’s anecdotes are well 
told, tor he is a man of letters as well 
as a diplomat. Because of his skill, one 
cannot help suspecting that he has 


@ Probably you had to look twice at this picture 


to be sure you'd seen it correctly. 


No wonder. For of course you know that. no 
matter how much houses may look alike, the 
families who live in them differ in countless ways. 


No other family on your street has. for in- 


stance, exactly the same number of members at 


the same ages. the same income. 


tax bills. rent 


and other living expenses as your family. Nor can 


any of those families match your family’s plans 


and dreams for the future — or its special needs 


for life insurance. 


To help you meet those special needs. your 


life insurance company serves you through a 


late pected, for example, to describe a touched up incidents here and there to representative. He is trained to analyze the prob- 
sen isticufls fight at a drinking-party as a make them ve better stories. It is a lems you face in trying to provide security for 
Ete woma fault from which few writers of auto- . ee a ee nae 
per- oman herself would see it, but Mme. _ fault from which fe es , yourself and your family. The income-protection 
eX. Guévremont describes, not the fight biography are free. eco oe 
f plan he suggests is designed for you and you alone. 


ings self, but the innermost reactions to 
tof the participants and a dozen dif- 
erent witnesses — or rather she does 
not even describe them, she makes 
them exhibit themselves in the speech 
ae and action of the characters. 
he’s [he story of the Outlander’s visit 
othe Beauchemin farm, and its effects 
0 the men and especially the women 
f the district, occupies only half the 








But as long as one does not insist on 
getting the literal truth about ever 
thing in the book, it is possible to en- 
joy it as one would enjoy the conver- 
sation of a cultured, urbane and 
slightly cynical man-of-the-world, who 
has wandered freely behind the scenes 
during some of the most dramatic 
events of the modern era.—J.L.C. 


. 


So when your 
life “nsuranee man 
calls. confide in him. 
He's always ready 
to help you in any 
way he ean, 


More than a 


A Helpful 
Citizen 

in your 
Community 


but ook. The rest is the translation ot ACROSS THE DESK sry: . . 
another novel telling of the effects on milion Canadian 
me the ; familv - _ Be THE WAGNER OPERAS—Ernest Newman— farulies have bene- e@ When a life insurance repre- 
ae m family o apa eau McClelland & Stewart—$7.00 Sted | | i sentative sells you a policy. he 
Bal: “emin's second marriage—to another @ Mr. Newman is a leading authority ited by the advice also helps to improve your 


Qutlander,” known as “The Acadi- 
" All the characters come alive in 
Nat supremely satisfying way that 
great artist can achieve, 


nly 


opes ue the carefully chosen quotations from eee ways, industrial plants and 
ae ‘nich snakes you feel that you know both the text and the music and, representative. — — pone etree 
4 fred! al @ 2m ¢ >t pas- . ve jobs and make for better g. 
ma ie ged about them and yet pas above all, the clarity of the writing, a ' 7 si : Pe eee 
lonate > rR Ser ‘ 2 ou share in ese rove- | 
VI 4 desire to know more. They make this one of the happiest ways ‘count an eB apr cca 
tin the round, where even Maria acienieeint he back- oe ; s 
Wo Chan 4 bit fl ; to acquire just about all the bac the efforts of your helpful 
fo ee fat, a little ground necessary for intelligent  lis- fellow-citizen—the modern life } 
a - pertptetive; 280 part of tening. The format is in keeping with underwriter! 
ceive eee due to exquisite word- the technical excellence of the work. | 
nd ae etins of the scene and atmosphere 
New 1 which they move—the burning sun- TALES OF THE MOUNTED — by William a | 
eV h : : . om 
soe the great river in summer, the Brockie—Ryerson—$2.75 | I k I I N “ U R A N c E; by 
( sitter of the new snow, the duck- @ The author relates in simple | 
It shootin » . i . ‘ > the most out- ’ . . . , 
— wotins blinds, the cattle pasturing straightforward style the ... Guardian of Canadian Homes 
: standing experiences of the years he ’ 


wa bp the islands, the ocean steamships 
a gliding by. 

~The translation by Eric Sutton is 
‘orouvhly competent, barring one or 
‘0 slips such as “penitence” for 


"penance."—B.K.S. 


+h in 
five 


on Wagner and in this volume deals 
with the ten best known operas. It is 
a book crowded with information but 


served with the RCMP. Every phase 
of crime comes within the Mounties’ 
jurisdiction and there are quite excit- 
ing tales about how criminals engaged 
in these activities are tracked down 


and experience of 


community. For a large part of 
each life insurance dollar is put 


the modern life in- to work through investments 


surance company 


to build schools. 


bridges, high- 
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... Where the 
“Red River Carts” 
rolled westward 


The men who opened the 


great lands of the west 


bore all the risks 










themselves. Their only 


capital was their 

few implements and 
the strength of their 
hands. 
Mutua 


was providing, 


By the ’80s the 
1 Life of Canada 


not only 
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but capital to aid 


the opening of new 
West ..3 
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intermission 


Concerning Charles Dickens 


by J. E. Middleton 


AS SUCCESSIVE film-versions of 
the novels of Dickens appear, the 
over-sophisticated Moderns curl up 
their Attic smell 
were just too offensive to endure. 
They express themselves in print 
and in speech, and the sustained 
sneer begins to be wearisome. 
[here is no novelty in their point- 


Of-Vview 


noses as if the 


For well over a hundred years 
critical readers have found in the 
novels sentiment sinking to senti- 
mentality and even mawkishness. 
They have been made uneasy by 
structure, by characters too 
goodness or in villainy, 


loose 


Static in 


despite their experiences in life. 
But even the most eminent of 
such readers—perhaps Chesterton 


is a type—agree that the faults are 
minor in comparison with the 
merits. Not one of them 
suggests that Dickens 
was a mountebank or a 
fool. Not one of them 
looks down on him from 
a height of Pure Art 
That absurdity is re- 
served for our present- 
day Minor Prophets, 
prophesying without a background, 
judging with inadequate _ intelli- 
gence. 

What is a novel? A tale of Peo- 
ple in conflict; People against Fate, 
against Fortune; People, in passion 
of love or hate or enthusiasm; Peo- 
ple heroic or ridiculous. When the 
I made fully acquainted 
people and feels that 
ve through their speech 
and actions under stress, the ques- 
tion of their victory or defeat be- 
comes paramount. 

It is the 
ate suspense, 
ment, to lay 


reader is 
with these 


they are 


art of the writer to cre- 
to delay the dénoue- 
place 
hints here and there as the tale 
progresses so that the outcome will 
satisfy the 


false trails, 


1 reader’s unconscious, 
logical sense. The technique of this 
irt can be taught, and is taught in 
the Schools of the Critics, just as 
~ technique of English composi- 
on keeps a lot of teachers busy. 
But nobody teaches how to cre- 
ate imaginary people who are as 
real as the folk next door, and 
twice as interesting. That faculty 


comes of nature and personal 


business. here is an uncanny 
sharpness of sensation; noticing 
rather than mere seeing, hearing 


vibrations of tone commonly un- 
regarded, tasting, smelling and 
touching more eagerly than is cus- 
tomary There is an_ intuitive 
knowledge of the human mind and 
of the impulses that flower in 
speech and in action. All the aca- 
demic courses in psychology can- 
not give a student that specialized, 





mysterious understanding. Nobody 
can teach you how to grow to the 
six-feet level. Nobody can teach 
you how to love. All a teacher can 
do is to ang ilyze the phenomenon— 
after the fact. Usually novel-criti- 
cism is of that secondary quality. 

Most of the rules of the school- 
men are violated by Dickens, but 
the chief rule, the creation of vivid, 
living persons, each speaking and 
acting “in character,” was obeyed 
by him as few other writers have 
obeyed it. Pickwick is a living and 
beloved bumblehead. The Wellers 
are as much alive as Sir Stafford 
Cripps — and funnier. “And what 
shall I more say” of Crummles, 
or Mrs. Nickleby, or Micawber, 
or Peggotty, or Susan Nipper, or 
Tom and Ruth Pinch, or Dick 
Swiveller, or Mrs. Gamp, or Pod- 
snap, or that mysterious 
scorner and snob, the 
nameless butler at the 
Veneerings, known as 
the Analytical Chemist? 
You can add to this list 
interminably. 

Caricatures? Doubt- 
less most of them 
are, but the life is in them. 
For Dickens had the art of seizing 
on some dominant human quality 
and blowing it up beyond reason 
but not beyond belief. However 
incredible is Pecksniff, he is. still 
alive and credible, and his pretend- 
ing daughter Charity fixes herself 
forever among the immortals when 
she says, “No, I’m not married, 
but I could be if I chose.” 

The only other English writer 
who created as many unforgettable 
people was Shakespeare. Think of 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek, Sir Toby, 
Touchstone, Falstaff, | Polonius, 
Benedict, Rosalind, Portia, Bea- 
trice, Viola, Juliet and her nurse, 
and all the great tragic figures 
trom Hamlet to Othello and Lear 

Some blind academic persons 
have argued that the plays couldn't 
be by Shakespeare because that 
person left school at 13 and pro- 
gressed from one odd job to an- 
other until he became an actor. 
Are we to suppose that Dickens 
could not have written his novels 
because his schooling was desul- 
tory and interrupted by drudgery 
in a shoe-blacking factory, because 
he was an ill- -paid law clerk and at 
last a newspaper reporter? 

The genius of creation is like 
the wind, “one cannot tell whence 
it cometh or whither it goeth.” 
(Even meteorologists of today are 
stumped sometimes!) Certainly af- 
ter reading the lives of novelists 
and playwrights one wonders if 
genius varies inversely with the 
amount of academic learning. 
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... NOW spread 
the great farms 
of the West 


To-day, thanks in 


















great degree to 
initiative and invest- 
ment, such as that put 
into the West by The 
Mutual Life of Canad 
over 150,000 prosperous 
farm homes have been 
established in the prairie 
provinces alone. 
Cultivated lands and 

an expanding industry 
have created new wealth 
for every Canadian. 
Truly we 
‘The Mutual has 
grown with Canada.” 


can say, 
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THE 


OF CON NOISSEURS THE FACT that United States foreign 


policy is making a slow but definite 
turn has’ been apparent for some 
weeks. The period of working alone 
for the “containment” of Russia—the 
defensive campaign described as the 
Truman Doctrine—is being gradually 
augumented by what is already des- 
cribed as the Acheson Doctrine. 

The new Doctrine calls for what 
Secretary Acheson has termed “total 
diplomacy”: the coordination of poli- 
cies of economic, technical and politi- 
cal aid to nations exposed to Com- 
munist aggression. 

It would be a campaign to do what 
External Affairs Minister Lester B. 
Pearson recently told the House of 
Commons would be necessary to stop 


“PERFECTO” 





—International 
ACHESON went to Pacific Coast to 
dramatize warning to Red China not 
to attack neighbors, to tell Asians U.S. 
was real leader in revolution of com- 
mon people, and would aid them. 


“PANETELA” the advance of Soviet imperialism in 
also the Far East—to demonstrate to na- 
Lilies" tions tempted by Communist bait that 
their best hope of achieving national 
independence and economic progress 
lay in cooperation with the Western 
democracies rather than in domination 
by the USSR. 

The effort would not be likely to 
produce either quick or dramatic re- 
sults. It would take patience and 
large sums of money It would re- 
quire the whole-hearted backing of 
the American people and the collabor- 
ation of the other Western nations. 

It was while this new approach was 
being evolved that Mr. Truman took 
his portentous decision to make the 
hydrogen bomb. 

The decision in itself was terrify- 
ing; and there was a natural compul- 
sion on the part of Americans gener- 






2 Cement Company 
ida Cement Co. Bldg., Montreal 2 


In each issue 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


* 28 Departments 





ally to look for some escape from the P 
nightmare which it conjured up. FO ca 
At this point, two responsible U.S ' Sane 
Senators, Brien McMahon and Mil- 
lard Tydings, put forward bold sug- 
gestions which were bound to be re- 
ceived hopefully by the people who 


Editorials 


%) COMPANY : 
) LIMITED f 


¥ 
| * Byline Writers 
e*N live in that mythical part of the na 
News Round-up tion which is still referred to as the CANADA CEMENT COMPANY BLDG., PHILLIPS SQUARE, MONTREAL 
SALES OFFICES QuEBEC MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG later Tad 


cost —— “grass-roots”, but w hich embraces the | 1 
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city flats and suburban rows a, wei) 
as the Rural Routes. Differing nl de. 
tail, both proposals were new attempts 
to win Russian acceptance of an effec. 
tive system of international contro] of 
atomic weapons. 

The projects for peace, dramatic jp 
their timing, won the response they 
invited. But the State Department ang 
the Administration believed they 
would do more to confuse present 
efforts to win the cold war than they 
would aid in achieving atomic cop. 
trol. Russia had been offered the near. 
est thing to an air-tight plan of ctomic 
control which could be devise. and 
had repeatedly rejected it. Offered jn 
its stead were plans which would be 
less, rather than more effective Paper 
agreements with Russia had proven 
worthless. 

State Secretary Dean Acheson and 
President Truman pointed this out re- 
peatedly; the Secretary of State with 
cold logic and meticulously resoned 
argument. They were less concerned 
with the possibility of an atomic war 
than with the loss of the cold war 
While none could be certain, it was 
thought less likely that Russia would 
invite atomic warfare than that it 
would win its objectives in Europe and 
Asia without firing a shot in the direc. 
tion of the U.S. 


“Total Diplomacy” 


But this cold denial of the useful- 
ness of a dramatic new peace move 
and insistence on the alternative of a 
tedious, long-drawn-out cold war cam- 
paign had a poor public reception. For 
a while it looked as if the Administra- 
tion would have to accede to the popu- 
lar demand for some dramatic gesture 

That may still be necessary. But at 
the moment the State Department ap- 
pears to have found an_ alternative 
Not to make a dramatic new essay fo! 
big-power amity, but to dramatize ils 
present program of containment and 
counter-attack. To achieve this dram- 
atization, Mr. Acheson has turned to 
slogans and colloquialisms. 

He has created the new caten 
phrase “total diplomacy .” with its con 
trast to “total war,” to describe the 
slow, determined course of American 


ry to 


policy which he sees necessary 
check Soviet imperialism. 
Old-fashioned imperialism, he des 
cribes as “kid stuff” compared with 
Soviet imperialism. “We are in 4 silt: 
ation,” he remarks, “where we are 
playing for keeps.” 
Opera glas for th -lovi \ Ee 7 He is, in fact, translating hi policy 
1 glasses tor a theatre-loving lady! From France .. . and delicate of creating “areas of strength” in the 


path of Communism’s offensive into 
will 























as a jewel. Pastoral scenes painted on pale enamels . . . rococo garlands terms which the “grass root 

A understand. 
in gilt against royal blues, emerald greens .. . finely-grained leathers He would, in some degree, turn the 
. techniques of the Russians .gainst 
enriched by deep borders of mother-of-pearl. Made in them; but would do it to the demon 
strable and immediate benefit of the 
France to Simpson's own specifications. Street Floor lands involved: eather Sam Sor (SS 
, ‘ grandizement of the U.S. Ind d, he 
is even asking that the U.S. pre- 
: pared to see some of its own loca 
industries suffer in order to bus more 


10 from abroad. 
RONTO Whether this concept of the nitions 


role will appeal to the “grass oots” 
is hard to say. It will cost more and 
be less dramatic than a journey bY 
the President to Moscow to put his 


Tune to Simpson's broadcasts of the Toronto Symphony “POP” Concerts every Friday evening over the Trans-Canada network of the C.B.C. 


feet under that table with Josef stalin 
—Charles ° chols 
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THE FILM WAR 


“GUILTY OF TREASON” is the 
most outspoken example of anti- 
Soviet propaganda to reach the screen 
since the beginning of the cold war; 
and since it sets out to describe one 
of the most sensational events of re- 
cent months, the trial of Cardinal 
Mindszenty, and is sponsored besides 
hy 25 members of the Overseas Press 
Club, it should be an unusually power- 
ful and revealing film. 

Actuully it leaves the impression 
that it might have been put together 
in Holl. wood from sources available 
to anyone. The news pictures of Car- 
inal Mindszenty, taken before and 
after his trial, tell, without commen- 
tary, a far more heartshaking story 


it 
| 
u 


than an\thing revealed in “Guilty of 
Treason ~ 

The actual documentation here is 
negligible. The greater part of the film 
s taken up with purely conjectural 
descriptions of what took place in the 
conference and torture chambers of 
the Hungarian police state, and this is 
pieced out by a fictional romance be- 
tween Hungarian patriot and a 
oung Russian commissar played with 
»ooden incompetence by Bonita 
Granville and Richard Derr. The role 
{ Cardinal Mindszenty is performed 
oy Charles Bickford who is a good 
haracter actor with a natural endow- 
ment of presence and dignity. He has 
noth dignity and presence in “Guilty 
t Treason”; yet he never for a mo- 
ment suggests the haunted and tragic 
igure that the Cardinal presented in 
the newsreels of the period. 

The value of this type of film at the 
present stage of the cold war is open 

question. In the broad form pre- 
ented here it will do little either to 
nighten the anti- Communists or 
sake the faith of the Communist 
roups. Possibly propaganda is as 
necessary a weapon in a cold war as 
1a shooting war. But if we must 
nave it most of us would prefer to 
ee It used as a precision instrument. 
We had plenty of the blunt tool treat- 
ment in World War II. 


MALAYA” has James Stewart and 
Spencer Tracy coming to the help of 
the United States during the rubber- 


—MGM 
“MALAYA” 





—Eagle-Lion 


‘GUILTY OF TREASON" 


shortage crisis of the late war. James 
Stewart is a down-and-out newspaper 
man who is still ready to help his 
country out and Spencer Tracy is a 
convicted smuggler temporarily in 
residence at Alcatraz. Both have been 
round in the East where the smuggler, 
in particular, has picked up a good 
working knowledge of Oriental low 
life as well as a highly metaphorical 
habit of speech. 

So the two set off for Malaya where 
they enter into complicated plans fot 
smuggling out raw rubber and Mr 
Tracy gets a chance to work off some 
of his best aphorisms on Valentina 
Cortesa, (e.g. “Time is just a watch 
wound up by a sucker’). The pair 
also team up with Sydney Green- 
street, a wise man of the East and 
quite a sententious type himself. It 
all sounds a little like a pulp maga- 
zine story treated for the screen by 
the late Elbert Hubbard. 

It takes exceptionally relaxed and 
easy talent to make a film of this type 
even moderately plausible. James 
Stewart appears to have wilted a little 
under the strain but Spencer Tracy 
and Sydney Greenstreet take it in thei 
usual stride, so that the film makes 
lively entertainment of a rather fool- 
ish type. Valentina Cortesa, the Italian 
newcomer is cast as a singer in Sydney 
Greenstreet’s Malayan bar. She hasn't 
much to do beyond admiring Spencer 
Tracy and feeding him ,his lines but 
she does it with grace and is beautiful 
to look at 

Mary Low rey Ross 


@ Two travel films of unusual merit 
have been produced by the Canadian 
National Railways and are now avai! 
able for international distribution 
They are “This Is Canada” and “The 
Canadian Heritage” and the latter 
particularly displays deft imaginative 
treatment. Primarily designed to at 
tract travel to this country the films 
are at the same time a valuable con- 
tribution to the cause of better citizen 
ship and deserve the widest possible 
distribution, especially to young Ca- 
nadians. The skilful employment ot 
the color techniqe in both pictures 
is a tribute to Canadian craftsmanship 
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Your new home deserves the most 
Modern Door Fittings 


And the beauty of it 1s, you can have them without adding a dollar 


to cost! 


Yes—it will pay you to insist on- 


NO DIE-CAST PARTS 
HAVE LONGER LIFE 
CAN’T RUST 

THE SAME COST 


BELLEVILLE cast irRON Locks 


They come in_ the 
standard black crackle 
tinish and have these 


four valuable fea 


cures 


a" 





% ot 


And, of course, like all BELLEVILLE builders’ hardware, they are tlawless in material 
and workmanship and come in the most attractive modern designs. 


Ask your architect to specify Belleville Cast Iron Locks for the doors of the new 


home he is planning for you. And, remember, 


dollar to construction cost. 


Made in Canada exclusively by 


THE BELLEVILLE LOCK 
COMPANY LIMITED 


NAVY CUT 
CIGARETTES 


these superior locks will not add a 





BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO 
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THE AMBASSADOR... 
featuring a unique brim with 
a hand-felted mode edge. 
The rich smartness of its 
gracefully tapering crown and 
SI ott ] I c | 
\ y of 
th ‘A »W Ss 
$15 
Orher § 
More STETSON HATS than any other brand 
e e 
Minutes after its receipt, the order is flashed to factory or 
warehouse in print. Delivery can start immediately. 
That’s just one of many ways in which BELL TELETYPE 
helps speed service to customers... For a demonstration, 
call your Telephone Business Office and a BELL expert 
will be glad to visit you. 
BELL >» A 
TELETYPE (= — 
o; , 
THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA 
if 
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IT ISN’T HOCKEY 


OLD-TIMERS who dropped in at 
Maple Leaf Gardens or the Forum (or 
at almost any arena in Canada where 
ice sports are played) during the past 
season found they were asking them- 
selves what this strange sport was that 
was being played by the twelve young 
men with sticks and skates. 

It wasn’t hockey, that much was 
certain. Hockey used to be a game 
where a forward line of three players 
attempted, by passing the puck among 
themselves, to skate through or around 
the defence and in on the goal. In this 
new game, the idea appeared to be to 
shoot the puck into the corner and 
then all chase after it. In this regard 
it resembled shinny, except that shinny 
players were generally poorer shots 
and better stick-handlers. 

Hockey was essentially a game in 
which you weren't permitted to pass 
the puck forward. In the new game 
the forward pass was the rule rather 
than the exception, and constituted vir- 
tually the only set play to be employed. 

Hockey used to be a game in which 
holding was strictly prohibited, on the 
logical ground that it would slow the 
game down to a walk. So far as the 
old-timers could see, the only holding 
nowadays which didn’t meet with the 
referees’ approval was to drop your 
Stick, remove your gloves, and clutch 
an opponent firmly by the sweater 
with both hands. As prophesied, the 
game has slowed down to a walk, too. 

In hockey, crashing an opponent 
into the boards was trowned upon, 
especially if the opponent didn't hap- 
pen to have the puck at the time. In 
this game, no difference was made 
between a victim who had the puck 
or one Who was merely skating to his 
bench tor a drink of water 

In hockey, the person of the referee 
was inviolate. Lo lay a violent hand 
upon him led to summary ejection 
trom the game and, unless vou were 
lucky, trom the league. For a coach 
or manager to touch a referee was an 
oftense comparable to impugning the 
dignity of Her Majesty. Not so today. 
Players can push the officials around 
like old wheelbarrows. When a mana- 
ger laid Knuckles on one the president 
ot the league argued that the referee 
had been at fault for coming too close. 

It can pretty well be agreed it wasn’t 
hockey. But if it wasn’t hockey, what 
was 1t? One expert claims that the only 
game he knows tn which substitutes 
may enter and leave at will is tag, as 
plaved in public school playgrounds. 
So perhaps this new game is tag 

Another expert insists that during 
the past season he witnessed flawless 
performances of the Flying Mare, the 
Three-Quarter Nelson, and the Step- 
over-Toe Hold, all carried out under 
the very nose of an admiring referee 
This man is convinced that the game 
is Wrestling, or at best jlu-jitsu. 

None of these theories seems wholly 
satisfactory. All ignore one facet or 
another of this strange new pastime. 
Who ever heard of tag plavers wearing 
gloves or of wrestlers carrving sticks? 

SATURDAY NIGHT has no. theories. 
We can only agree with the old-timers 
It isn’t hockey 
















PERFECT PICTURES 


WITH 


CLCEL 


It’s easy for anyone to master the 
wonderfully simple LEICA camerg 
technique. But it’s hard to match 
the simply wonderful results that 
LEICA precision and __ versatility 
make possible for amateur and ex. 
pert alike. 


SEE IT AT YOUR LOCAL DEALERS 
Walter A. Carveth Limited 


(CANADIAN AGENTS) 
388 YONGE ST. TORONTO | 
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Ideal Beauty Salon 

WwW. O. WIEGAND 
Permanent Waving : Beauty Culture | 
Hair Goods | 


58 BLOOR ST. WEST GOLD MEDALIST | 
TORONTO HI. 1293 DIPLOMIST 
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Oriental Cream 





The Cream used }) 
famous stage and screen 
stars. Your mirror wil 
show results. ’ 


Whe, Flesh, Roches, Suen To 
































BEADED 
BEAU TI 





COCKTAIL HOUR .. . smart restaurants 
glamorous women and gallant escorts 
and /a haute couture but 


the French don’t alwavs have a name for it. 





Pierre Balmain, in an un-Gallic prosaic 





mood, calls this cocktail dress “Numero 108” 
grey georgette chemise-style 
(shades of Cornelia Otis Skinner and 
“Our Hearts Were Young and Gay”), 
t shimmers with grey-to-tortoise 


beadi . . Natural pigskin belt 
























LADY, 


Your Shoes Are Showing! 





by Bernice Coffey 


TEAR-DROP cut-outs, stitching, decoraie yay; 
of a dressy tie shoe. Misty grey suede... Perio. 
ations, cut-outs, give light look to classic pump 


IS IT TRUE what they say about womens 
ankles? Does the roving male glance, conscious) 
or unconsciously, start at ground level and go on 
from there? Or have short. skirts, cheesecak: 
“art,” surfeited modern men to the point where 
they have become immune to the charm of what 
grandpappy called “a well-turned ankle? 

If you think Canadian men have grown blase 
to pretty feet, ankles and legs, you couidn't be 
more mistaken. SATURDAY NIGMT conducted an 
informal poll among a small group of men o! 
varied interests. It should be added that the, 
were neither wolves nor drugstore cowboys 

Question: “Where do feet, ankles and legs rate 
in your appraisal of a woman?” 

A dignified financial man leaned back in his 
swivel chair, said thoughtfully: “I look at the top 
story first, then at feet and ankles—let’s say legs 
But,” he added quickly, “I deny that [ Joo 
lecherously.” 

An expert in international aftairs: “Men have 
to be pretty dead not to notice women’s legs. Be 
sides, women go to so much trouble to make then 
look nice it would be a shame not to be apprec:- 
ative of these—er, appurtenances.” 


An editor (young, unmarried): “Some me 





ANKLE strap of navy blue sued 
closed toe and heel . . . Dainty x 
evening sandal has 22-inch plattor 


—Photos by Arnott and Rogers 








BOW piped with white, extension sole, are high style features 
of this sling-back shoe in Green Pepper calf . Navy blue 


suede pump, closed back, has heart-shaped cut-out, tiny bow 





DRESSY cinnabar suede casual ! 
a square strap . . . Mocca 






in smooth leather, crepe rub 








MANY STRAPS, caught and looped through 
metal rings call attention {to @ pretty foot 


Of smooth calf in bright colors for Summer 











jy men: some, bosom men. I'm a leg 
nan myself.” 

Combined answer from a group of 
tree executives: “A man looks at 
akles first. Definitely.” 

Certainly it isn’t the fault of shoe 
jad hosiery makers if Canadian wo- 
nen do not rate high at ground level. 
This season shorter skirts attract at- 


tention feet and legs. and shoe 
sople huve gone all out on low cut 
wells. intricate. seductive sandals. 


Trere’s an Open look to Spring’s new 
does. Ties, pump and sling-back types 
yegiven a light and airy look through 
w of perforations, cutouts, or punch- 
wrk on the vamp. Many tailored 
ses are: Cut lower in the vamp. 
Jnere’s a great to-do about strap ar- 
avements, the slanted look in cut of 
vamp and in placement of leather 
saments and bows. 
Black. of course, always is good, but 
yt over!ook color. Navy or admiral 


hue is up and coming. You'll find it 
ajood companion for beige, grey and 
red costumes. You will discover a large 


rage of brown tones under names 
gch as rosewood, kola, café and cin- 
mbar. Cherry red and green pepper 
mi\ temp! you if you are not ultra- 
kowervative. So will red, a bright 
acent to dark costumes. 
's old hat to be sensitive about 
t your feet. Size 612 in women’s 
noes was considered large 20 years 
bx. Today's most popular size is 7, 
2,1n A and B widths, according 
the Shoe Manufacturers’ Associa- 
oot Canada. If you wear size 5 or 
tu are one of only four 
nin 100. Wear size 8 or larger? 
\ou have lots of company. More 
140 women out of 100 are in this 


re Shoes For You 


lot difficult to find shoes that 
‘wright for you if you are mod- 
aware Of style and vour special 
nents 

Nort legs? Look for shoes which 
ng, with a slenderizing silhou- 
ime Upward flowing designs. Platform 
Nes and high, t heels add 
Avoid contrasting 
Thev break foot 


s'ender 
to the leg 
rs and materials 
ligure length. 
Wide foot? Broad, bulky pattern 
igements, designs and solid wide 
' for you; neither are heavy 
ng nor perforations. Wing tips 
‘sienderness to the foot. Banded, 
ies help to break up broad 
panse of the foot. 
Thin ankles? Rejoice that wide 
iKle straps are back. They're perfect 


rou. Anklets, swirl straps just 
ve the ankle bones, moderately 
f toes, slightly square front and 
‘S which sweep upward do nice 
Nes for 


\tremely thin ankles. 

Thick ankles? Don't be beguiled by 
rmely high, slender heels, or shoes 
ich push flesh up over tops. Never 
anyone talk you into wearing man- 
M appearing shoes and low, flat 
ls. Nor ire straps for you. They 
‘ntuate ankle thickness. A three- 
let pattern oxford with a fairly high 
ing effect will help to hide bulkiness 


the foo Wear solid soles but no 
eNsions or platforms or short look- 
shoes. Choose darker tones in 


Pes and |} 


losiery. Avoid colors, com- 
ation te 


‘tures, contrasting effects. 


Woman of the Week: 


Hostess of Commons 


by Marion G. Rogers 


“NO, I DON’T believe anyone has 
done just this sort of thing before 
You see, I remember my first Session 
in Ottawa. That was 15 years ago. 
And there are so many wives here now 
for the first time.” 

Mrs. W. Ross Macdonald, wife of 
the new Speaker of the Commons, 
was speaking of her informal after- 
noon teas. Teas to which one or two 
of the wives of Members of Parlia- 
ment are invited at a time. 

Almost every afternoon during the 
week Mrs. Macdonald sets aside a 
couple of hours for a chat over the tea 
cups in “the Morning Room.” This is 
part of the suite known as the Speak- 
er’s Chambers in the Parliament 
Buildings. The Macdonalds have no 
residence in the city and the room has 
a hominess unexpected in the historic 
surroundings. 

Mrs. Macdonald felt her position as 
wife of the Speaker carried a respon- 
sibility, real or imagined. 

And so she has set out to try and 
make life in a strange city more happy 
for those wives of Members from far 
places—and for those from near-by 
if thev find life in the Capital difficult 
or strange. 

“It’s quite an upheaval to leave 
home and come to Ottawa, not know- 
ing where or how 
you are going to 
live. It may mean 
living in a_ hotel 
for the first time, 
or boarding in one 
or two rooms. 
Few are lucky 
enough to find an 
apartment. These 
women, wives of 
our Members of MRS. W. ROSS 
Parliament, have a MACDONALD 
job to do here with 
their husbands, and they cannot do it 
if they are feeling strange and lonely. 

“You know, when our husbands 
have to spend so many hours up here 
at the House, days can be very lonely 
and very long.” 

As she talked there was the sense of 
all Canada gathered into that room, 
for it was the room where the teas are 
held. 

“Can you think or imagine what 
your feelings would be if you had 
lived all your life on the prairies, or 
on an island off the mainland of our 
newest Province, and quite suddenly 
discovered you must move to the Capi- 
tal City of your country? In the case 
of Newfoundland, to the € ‘apital of a 
country until so recently a strange 
land? 

“Whatever Ottawans feel about their 
city, to the outsider it is the Capital 
of Canada. There is glamor to it; to 
the Session, to Government House and 
Their Excellencies, to the Diplomatic 
Representatives resident here, to the 
formal receptions and teas. It's the 
old story of living too close to it for 
many who have been brought up 
here.” 

A charming woman, easy to meet 
and talk to, Mrs. Macdonald spoke of 
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at your own dressing table... 





dressing 

has given 

I ‘ Arden s 
‘ er’ - 

hea s 
iree g 


Be aikeit Preainient Sek ai 
Salon Treatment Oil. Salon Treatm 
Lotion, plus a generous 
sift of Ardena Perfection Cream. 


Complete, $7.50 





Lanhtm fdndenr 


SIMPSON’S, TORONTO 


And at Smartest Shops 


SPRING: 


a Time Thoughts Turn to 


REDECORATING 


Margaret Ness writes a mewsy ac- 
count of what some outstanding 
interior decorators across the country 
have to say on home decorating— 
how to approach interior problems, 
large or small, and what to do. 
Pictures and story featured next 


w eek in 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


in Every Town 


Reserve now for Spring Delivery 


Chinese Elm Hedge 


will grow 2 feet first year — 25 
plants sufficient for 25 feet (12 to 
20 inches bushy) $2.98—seedlings 
12 inches high $4.50 per 100 (plant 
6 inches apart) 


Giant Exhibition Peonies in colors 
red, white or pink, 3 for $1.89 


Apple trees 3 feet high in varieties 
McIntosh, Spy, Delicious, 3 for $1.98 


Plum trees 3 feet high in varieties 
Burbank and Lombard, 4 for $2.98 


Free Colour Garden Guide 
With Every Order 


Brookdale-Kingsway Nurseries 
BOWMANVILLE, ONTARIO 
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BALDNESS 


CAN BE PREVENTED! 


When your hair starts to fall, that is the time it can be saved, and new hair 
will replace what you have lost. Do not believe the fallacy that baldness can- 
not be prevented, if taken at the proper time. All diseases of the hair and 
scalp are being successfully treated by W. T. Pember, Canada’s Hair Specialist. 
He h as studied the human system from the hair standpoint for over fifty years. 
The cause of falling hair and baldness is internal, and can be successfully 
treated in nearly every case 


3 Months’ Course of Treatments 
With diet (by mail) valued $20.00 
with full instructions, will save your hair 


The PEMBER Salons 
Are Today Featuring the Only 


STEAM WAVE 


in Toronto 


















No matter what kind of hair you have, this process ts 
guaranteed to curl the hair and leave it softer and more natural 
looking 

We Have Five Famous Permanents to 


| choose from—Priced $6.50 to $15.00 
Next Time Try 


129 YONGE ST., ELGIN 2388-9 


Use Super-ine Rapid, the world’s finest 
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IS A PENSION PLAN 
in Your Plans? 


HE Government Annuities Act provides a means 
for putting into effect Group Pension Plans for 
the benefit of employees. 


These Group Annuities may be purchased on a con- 
tributory scheme or solely by the employer. 


Government Annuities are backed by the resources of 
Canada, are not weighted for profits, and administra- 
tion costs are borne by the Government. 


If you desire detailed information, please call your 
local Canadian Government Annuities Representative 
or write to the Director, Canadian Government An- 
nuities, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Le Le yaa 


ANNUITIES 


Y cat i ae § 7 fi) 





DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


HUMPHREY MITCHELL A. MacNAMARA 
Minister Deputy Minister 








their home in Brantford, Ont., and ot 
their two daughters, both married. 
Esther, who is Mrs. John Marshall of 
Hamilton, is a lawyer and practised 
law with her father in Brantford for 
some years before her marriage. Their 
other daughter, Molly, is Mrs. Douglas 
Haldenby of Toronto. Portrait pic- 
tures, as well as a wedding picture of 
each, were on a table and radio in this 
delightful room. 

It is furnished with a chesterfield, 
some comfortable chairs, lamps, a pic- 
ture or two and fresh flowers. The 
Macdonalds often have the Parliamen- 
tary Restaurant serve their Sunday 
supper here in the restful quietness 


Speaker's Chambers 


Looking across the Ottawa River to 
the Gatineau Hills, the Speaker's 
Chambers are situated at the west end 
of the rear corridor in the Parliament 
Building and about behind the House 
of Commons. From the windows the 
historic round Library of Parliament, 
the only remaining part of the original 
building. may be seen. 

While the old Parliament Building 
was begun in 1860 and _ finished in 
1865, the Library was not ready for 
occupancy until 1876 

In the old building, destroyed by 
fire one evening in February, 1916, it 
was the custom for the Speakers of 
both the Senate and the Commons to 
reside in the Chambers set aside for 


their use. Now it is only a 
rooms that combines offices 


ception rooms; about four in 
providing rooms for the Speai 


their wives to entertain. 


“Wouldn't it be awful if uy 


live here again?” Mrs. Ma 

mused. “When people are 

such a great empty place.” 
It’s not just because of 


band’s position as “First Co: 


- Speaker of the Commo 
Mrs. Macdonald is: such a 
official hostess. She likes ; 
genuinely interested in them 


“We do need friends, where 
are,” she says, “and I think j1 


me to help us all becon 
friends. Perhaps my little 


create a feeling of intimacy an 
women that isn’t always possi 


more formal functions.” 

@ In the spring Bermuda is ! 
in Easter Lilies, says Winifre 
She ought to know. She is 


her new color film, “Bermuda 


ons,” in Toronto on March 
Hamilton, April 1. Did you 
Bermuda is a ring of ny rer 
growing on the top of a 
mountain? 


@ Smith College Club of | 
presenting Cornelia Otis Sk 

theatre night (March 29). P 
to help endow a Canadian sv 


to Smith College — an interr 


goodwill gesture 
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Brain-Teaser: 


Canadian High Spots 
by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


ACROSS 
Not the Mackenzie but another 
1ing Scot. (6. 5 
How a provincial premier kept coo 
8. Emma appears to be wearing her hat back 
io front. (7 
10. Concerning yesterday's roast, perhaps. (6) 
11. Necessary when first impressions are not 
lasting 8 


14. Last lick for a mountain goat maybe 
(4 

15 Where it ilways spring-time 
Rockies 5 

16. Should look well in cans 4 

18. You can’t if you break it every 
(4) 

19. Variety, in season 5 

20. No fur on this tongue! (4 

22. How the upholsterer gets his own 
(8) 

25. This is as far as I go on the hunt t 

27. Boxed on board perhaps 7 

29. Nothing t tide us over! (7 

30. A horse t teal, my boy, high up 
B.C. (5, 6 


i co 
15. Bee - 





DOWN 
But they rise more thar 
9 
Traits of a crafty person 
3. Dyed, in water. (4 
+ e rch on it or for it, perhs 
) 10Wn by Claude Duval or § 


ton 5 
Brutus, the noblest one of 
7. They brought the mountai 
Rockies, presumably. ‘6, 5 
4. Mou ir AoE and river 
tremely foolish! (11) 
12. Take to it to become operat 
13. Little James gets througt 
resort 16 
Stampeder that once gave 











26. Park between a dead mar 
bottle of rum 4 
If small, I have it overhea 


Week’. 
ACR 
1; 3e, i 
beat 
4. an 





Overhea 
30, 24a 
the fr 
the fire 
4. Suet 
5. Nasal 
6 
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. Crane 
8. Bier 


16. Ear 


DOWN 


Solution to Last 
Puzzle 
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Sh She won't take it off! 
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& GALLET 
Sachet 
(Dry Perfume) 
in asserted 
fragrances. 
Roger & Gallet Sachet does 
Ms - double duty! Their rare 
scents hint of excitement, 
love and beauty. You'll like 
it because it’s lasting . 
PARIS — LONDON — SYDNEY — 
BUENOS AIRES — NEW YORK 
General Agent for Canada, J. Alfred 
7 Ovimet, 85 St. Paul St. E., Montreal 
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LONG 
CUCUMBER 


UNEXCELLED FOR 
CRISPNESS, FLAVOR 


remarkable Cucumber that grow 

? feet long and only 2 or 

hes in d 

few spines, flesh white, solid 

sp. Nearest seedless of any variety 

we know. Vigorous grower even 

inder adverse conditions. As China 

Long produces few seeds the supply 

s short. Order early. Pkt 10¢; oz 
40¢ postpaid. 


FREE — Our Big 1950 
Seed and Nursery Beok- 
Bigger than Ever 





neter. Smooth, deep 


74w 


DOMINION SEED HOUSE 


GEQRGETOWR,URNT. 














Review: 
Recipes Plus Art 


FOR the bride, the bored cook, the 
gourmet and you and me, “The Fire- 
side Cook Book” by James Beard is 
like a shot in the arm. Published by 
Musson, ($5) it is delightfully il- 
lustrated by Alice and Martin Proven- 
sen. This is an understatement since 
you can't possibly appreciate the 
humor and charm of these _ illustra- 
tions unless you see them. 

Recipes, of course, are the reason 
for any cook book and in this volume 
one is impressed by the clear concise 
directions. Although cosmopolitan in 
scope, ingredients called for in the 
recipes are basically simple and avail- 
able. Preparation time involved is 
within reason. 

For those of you who demand 
Statistics there are 1217 tested recipes, 
36 full-color pictures and 400 color 
pictures, besides the decorative char- 
acters which wander around and 
about the pages. (Look for the crafty 
fox in the poultry section.) 

Author James Beard is Associate 
Editor of Gourmet and has written 
other books on cookery. 


@ “Cooking under Pressure” by Mar- 
ion Tracy (Macmillan $2.50) has a 
washable cover, is designed to stand up 
in front of you while you are prepar- 
ing the dish. The author frankly states 
that pressure cooking is not the per- 
fect method for processing all foods. 
However, she presents with imagina- 
tion a fine array of recipes, some ven- 
turesome, others fairly simple, each 
one lined up with an interesting menu 
In all, this book is designed to help 
you obtain best results with your pres- 
sure pan We are glad to note that 
Mrs. Tracy advocates the use of pres- 
sure lower than 15 pounds. It has been 
our experience with poultry in par- 
ticular, that 15 pounds pressure simply 
disintegrates the flesh. If 10 pounds 
pressure is used, and a longer cooking 
time allowed, the meat is tender and 
succulent. 


@ Newest pressure cooker on the 
market advocates use of low pressure 
for cooking foods other than soups, 
stews and certain vegetables. To obtain 
the ideal pressure experiments were 
started at 15 Ibs. pressure and reduc- 
ing pressure '4 Ib. at a time down to 
2!2 Ibs. pressure. Eighty per cent of 
the cooking which can be done in a 
pressure cooker gave best results at 
334 Ibs. Result of these experiments 
is a new pressure cooker equipped 
with pressure controls for 354 Ibs.: 10 
Ibs. and 15 Ibs 

The cook book to be used with the 
cooker gives comparative times and 
pressures which could be used. Meth- 
od giving the best results is indicated 
in each individual recipe. Another 
feature of this cooker is that one mod- 
el is designed with a high lid which 
provides for terminal-point steriliza- 
tion of infant formulas. This is the 
same method in principle as is used 
in hospitals. It is simple, too, in that 
the raw formula is placed in feeding 
bottles and sealed. Everything is ster- 
ilized and the formula cooked—all in 
one Operation at low pressure. 
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@ This exquisite Wedgwood tea-pot is fashioned 
in white on gray-blue jasper. The Young Seamstress 
design is by Lady Templetown, modelled by William 
Hackwood and made at the Etruria Works in 1786. 
The tea-pot is now in the Wedgwood Museum. 
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KNEE HOLE DESK 


Of a distinctive Colonial design The si 


beaded columns supported by hand-carved 








running drawers will assure you of the 


AS au 
This piece may be obtained in solid mahogany or walnut to en 


either your library or study 


LIONEL RAWLINSON LIMITED 
Designers and Makers of Fine Furniture 
649 YONGE ST., TORONTO 


Fstablished 
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pt for Spring 


FOOTWEAR FASHION ... ONLY AT EATON'S IN CANADA 


Crisp-to-look-at shoes for suits, graceful shoes for dresses... . designed by "Featherweight" 
and showing their exacting workmanship and fine "for-you-alone”’ fit. In the group shown 

aa a oe . ' : 
sizes 4 to 1], widths AAAA to C included. Only at Eaton's. Pair, 14.50 
A. Plain pump in black or blue calf, C. T-strap sandal in black, blue or E. "Jean" suit shoes with high 
black sued: cocoa suede cuban heel, perforated trim. Black 
D. Bowed, open-toed pump. With suede, black, blue, or brown calf. 

R S y vith perforated 1, Cb hte if ' on o> 2 , 
cuban heel, black calf, blue or F. "Dot" suit shoes with low cuban 
K, grey, a, OF black suede. With high heel, black heel, tucked detail. Black suede, 

blue suede, and red or green calf calf, blue, black, or brown suede. black, blue, or brown calf. 


Distaff: 
Series of Bravos 


IN 1945 Mildred Herman left To. 
ronto and her studies with the Volkof; 
Ballet and went to New York. There. 
as Melissa Hayden, 
she danced with the 
famed Rockettes 
for three months; 
spent three years 
with Ballet -Thea- 
tre, (one perform- 
ance was in Lon- 
don before’ the 
King and Queen). 
Two Broadway 
musicals followed; 
then 51 weeks in Mexico, Cuba, 
Central and South America. Last ay- 
tumn she joined the New York City 
Ballet, won high praise which turned 
to rave notices when she danced Pro- 
fane Love in the premiere of Frederick 
Ashton’s “Illuminations.” Said the 
New York Times: “The magnificent 
performance of Melissa Hayden comes 
very close to dominating the piece 





—0 
MELISSA HAYDEN 


@ Off to New York City at the end 
of this month is Wynona Muilcaster. 
She is to be the guest speaker at the 
annual Conference of Art Education 
Quite a feather in the cap of the 
Saskatoon Normal School. Miss Mul- 
caster is its Art Instructress. 


@ Her first major senior badminton 
win came to Lois Reid of Vancouver 
this month. She defeated defending 
champion Marj Mapp of Toronto 
Lois is a physical education teacher 
at Lord Byng HS. Badminton is just 
something she plays in the winter 
Tennis is her real love. She ranks No 
1. in BC and fourth in Canada 


@ Mrs. R. F. Greer, Provincial Com 
missioner of the Manitoba Gir! Guides 
Association, is one of the two Cana- 
dian representatives to the World Con- 
ference of Guides in England in Jul 


STANLEY CUPBEARERS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12 


Calder. At first there were seven men 
to a side; then six men. The Forward 
Pass has been introduced with other 
rule changes. 

By no means one to talk about the 
“good old days” yet Smeaton has 
memories of great stick-handling and 
great combinations and wil! speak 
reverently of Howie Morenz 

Today, to Smeaton nearing 60, his 
sports occupation falls into a pattern 
of golf in the summer and bowling 10 
the winter. Gardening and repair jobs 
also serve to keep down his poundage 

At home Smeaton is reminded that 
he was once one of the best-known 
first-name people in that lively place 
From Governor-General to bus boys 
he was known as “Coopaw ~ and 
“Coop.” 

Smeaton feels his greatest 1ockes 
honor was the time Murderers Row !! 
Ottawa made him a_ presentation 
They were Canada’s toughest ‘ans 

In the excitement of the Stanle) 
Cup finals it is cheering to know that 
Canada’s best-known sports -mblem 
is in the custody of hockey Greats who 
have well served home, country and 
hockey—Sportsmen Smeaton and Dut: 
ton. 
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The Age of Persuasion 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


: EVER YTHING collects in the 
front vestibule—notices of super- 
} market Openings, 


promises from 
: finance companies to issue loans 
: without character references, ap- 
i peals from local merchants who 
: have been forced to the wall and 
i are fighting back with Ladies’ 
i Briefs at 49 cents a pair, reminders 
: from the Labor Progressive Party 
i that it is still in there battling for 
i the working classes. Eventually all 
i these nessages find their way to 
: the basement and are carted off by 
: a World War I veteran as scrap to 
: be reconverted into more material 
for vestibule distribution, thus 


 compicting the life-cycle of the 


dodge 

The throwaway is the poor 
man’s free press, and shouldn’t be 
neglected. Actually it often makes 
fascinating reading. Recently for 
instance I picked up in the vesti- 
bule a pamphlet addressed to 
Householder and entitled “No 
Vacancies”. This was a 
eprint of an article deal- 
ing with the rent-control 
system in France which 
has been developing since 
World War I. 

In Paris, the article 
pointed out, a dollar a 
month pays a workingman’s rent. 
A family of six lives at a rental of 
$2.00 a month. Middle-class apart- 
ments consisting of three to four 
rooms come at a monthly rental 
of from $1.50 to $2.00. Higher in- 
come groups may pay as high as 
eight or ten dollars. 





THIS is the bright side of the story, 
however. The dark side is that 
there are no longer any apartments 


or fi The city has been immo- 
biliz for years by laws against 
eviction, so that death is the only 
emersency that can make a Paris- 


ix his grip on his rented 
result the young 
people haunt the Paris parks wait- 
ing for the old to show signs of 
Stroke or seizure, when they can 


ush and strike a bargain with 
the concierge, bargain rates run- 
ning }rom $500 to ‘$1, 500 a room 
Moreover the flats themselves 
sounc like the quarters occupied 
DY less affluent characters in 
a Victor Hugo novel. “Paris has 
80,0) buildings for habitation,” 
the author notes, “almost 90 per 


cent built before 1914. Even a 
very lenient officialdom § estimates 
that 16,000 of them are in such 
Gisrep.ur that they ought to be 


pulled down 82 per cent of 
Parisions have no baths, more than 
half must go out of their lodgings 
fo fin! a lavatory, and a fifth do not 
‘ven have running water.” 


It was quite a long pamphlet 
and | read it through. Someone it 
seemed had taken the trouble to 





send for reprints (at $1.50 a hun- 
dred, the equivalent of a month’s 
rent in Paris) and to mail them to 
me and no doubt to fifty thousand 
other householders. Its appearance 
coincided with the sitting of the 
Rent Control Board at Ottawa; for 
this is the Age of Persuasion and 
if you can’t get persuasion through 
the Press or over the air you can 
always slip it through the letter 
box. 

There is no doubt the pamphlet 
presented a gloomy picture of 
Paris under rent control. However 
it still seems a good idea to take 
a second look before getting into 
a panic and rushing off to demand 
an immediate increase in Our rent. 

For one thing, Paris isn’t To- 
ronto, or Winnipeg, or Montreal. 


There is, however, one point of sim- 


ilarity—all these cities have hous- 
ing shortages complicated by rent 
control. The difference however is 
that Paris has been knocked about 
twice in 25 years by 
enemy invasion and war, 
which can wreck a lot of 
houses and create an im- 
pressive number of long- 
term shortages. 

There are other dif- 
ferences. The average 
Frenchman, for instance, has never 
accepted the modern plumbing 
mystique so fervently held by the 
people of this continent. A French- 
man paying $1.50 monthly rental 
for a flat in which he could expect 
to hold a life tenure could easily 
afford to put in his own bathroom 
if he wanted it badly enough (i.e. 
wanted it as badly as an American 
would). 

Obviously he didn’t want it that 
badly. The American point of view 
on sanitation is probably almost as 
baffling to a Frenchman as the 
French attitude (Je m'en fiche d'un 
flush toilet) is to an American. 
Rent control may have encourag- 
ed this attitude but it probably 
didn’t create it. 


JUST to get the record straight I 
telephoned the French Consulate. 
The official who answered had 
read the pamphlet which had been 
delivered that morning at the Con- 
sulate door. He said the situation 
it outlined no doubt existed at the 
time the article was written, which 
was over a year before it was dis- 
tributed ‘ocally. Two years ago, 
however, the French Government 
had made a survey of the whole 
rental field and laws had_ been 
passed correcting the worst abuses 

“Is it true,” I asked, “that 82 per 
cent of Parisians are without bath- 
rooms?” 

“Well, as you know,” he replied 
with an indulgence perhi aps touch- 
ed with national pride, * ‘Paris is a 
very old city.” 
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Take advantage of these big savings by 


planning your overseas trip now. 


specially low 


seasons is less crowded 


Not only are TCA rates 


but accommodation in European centres during these same 
and hotel rates, too, are lower. 


You save time when you fly TCA to Europe in restful comfort aboard giant 


North Star” 


or do business. 


4-engined *° 


You save more money when you fiy TCA during the * 


Skyliners 


have more time there to visit, sightsee 


Low Fare”’ seasons 


All tickets under the new plan are good for a 12-month period, effective 


immediately. 


Especially attractive for Holy Year Travel to Rome. Stop-overs, if desired, 
at other Continental points, at no additional fare 


Daily flights to London, 


Glasgow or Shannon with convenient onward 


connections to Continental Europe 


r 


Ask for full information from your 
Travel Agent or any TCA Office. 





INTERNATIONAL + TRANS-ATLANTIC 
TRANSCONTINENTAL 
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TRANS - LANADA 


YOUR CHOICE 
OF THREE TRAVEL PLANS 


Savings based or sne-woay 





fares each w Pr 


Travel both 
Fare’ Sc ison 


wavs during “*Low 
SAVE $247.00 
2. Travel one way “Low Fare” 


and one-way Regular Fare 


SAVE $160.80 
3. Regular Round-Trip Far 
SAVE $74.70 
P r overseas ele 
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Are We 


Some Nations Tending to Lose 
Benefits of Specialization 


by Uneconomic Manufacturing 
by John L. Marston 
THE PRICES of foodstutfs and raw 


materials are tempera- 


mental, and in adverse business con- 


notoriously 


ditions there may be some heavy de- 
clines in these commodities in the 
coming years. But big changes have 
been made throughout the world dur- 

ong period of the wartime 
and postwar boom, and it is unlikely 
that the respective prices of primary 


I 
goods will 


ng the 


ind manufactured settle 
their pre-war relationship 


Industry has expanded and so needs 


nore raw materials. The growth of 
ndustrv has withdrawn labor from 
the land. The proportion of the 


world’s resources devoted to industry. 


nining and agriculture has changed, 
dis still changing rapidly 


For countries such as Britain, Ger 


and Japan, which import a 
rge proportion of their food and 
iterials and export manufactured 

goods in exchange. these develop- 
mean a permanent worsening 


trade—the relative 
ces at which exports are exchanged 
mports. Taking a broader view, 
some people foresee a world shortage 


of primary goods and a world surplus 


e terms of 


manufactures 


Evidence 


In individual countries the unbal- 
ice Seems already to be evident or 
beginning. Argentina is not producing 
ugh primary goods to maintain by 
exports an industrialization program 
which calls for heavy imports. A dras- 
t Yugoslavia’s 5-year 


plat s thought to be 


vision of 
necessary to 
d the same situation 
This simple division of activity be- 
manufacturing 
misleading. It 
S we known that one of the main 
primary 
moods after the war was the scarcity 
to produce them. There 
ndustrial production, 


primary ind 


od tion is, however 


ises of the scarcity of 





Aas too little 

tt too much 
known that some 
countries have been able substantially 


It is also well 


food at 
the same time as they have withdrawn 
farmworkers into industry: there have 
heen larger outputs from mines, with 
Industry, of 


to. increase their output of 


smaller mhbor-forces 


course, aids primary production, if it 
is producing the right goods. 

People who decry the worldwide 
industralization are either worried at 
the prospect of increasing competi- 
tion in their own line of manufactured 
goods or else unappreciative of the 
true function of industry. 

If it is accepted that mankind can 
live a fuller life when the heavy and 
menial tasks are performed at a 
greatly increased pace—by machines, 
then it must be recognized that the 
world many times the total 
machinery produced at 
present, and machinery of widening 
application and increasing effective- 
ness. Even North America. with the 
world’s highest material living stand- 
ards, has still to acknowledge much 
poverty in its territory. The capital 
equipment needed by the hundreds ot 
millions in the “underdeveloped 
lands is almost beyond assessment 

Why, then. so much anxiety over 
the expansion of the world’s industry 
in recent years and the plans for 
further expansion 

Every businessman knows that this 
anxiety is not groundless. In nearly 
all manufactured goods there is 4 
prospective surplus ot supply over ef 
fective demand. The old problem of 
buying-power is with us again: in 
dividuals and nations cannot afford 
to buy the things they need. This is 
the old paradox, poverty in the midst 
of plenty—a relative plenty 

There is this other, long-term, prob 


needs 


quantity of 


MANUFACTURING 


etting Too Industrialized? 


lem, the threatened scarcity of prim- 
ary goods amid increased and increas- 
ing supplies of manufactures. The 
threat is real, despite the increased 
productivity of the land, both top-soil 
and below. Countries which had 
formerly a large surplus of food and 
materials for export are now produc- 
ing little more than enough to satisfy 
their own expanded needs, and coun- 
tries which rely on primary imports 
may find themselves competing in 
tight markets before many years. 

But the difficulty is certainly not 
inherent in industrialization itself. In- 
dia, for example, may be no longer 
a net importer of food when her 
argriculture is mechanized. Africa 
notwithstanding the ignominious ex- 
perience with the  Tanganyikan 
groundnuts project—can produce a 
vast surplus of food and minerals and 
fibres for export, given scientific 
methods. Machinery can open up new 
areas of primary production, greatly 
expand output in those areas already 
partly developed 

The danger is in the desire of many 
countries to go beyond the economic 
development of their industrial poten 
tialities—to attempt to produce for 
themselves as many as possible of the 
manufactures that they need, both 
capital and consumer goods. 

Thereby the benefits of specializ- 
ation are lost: the self-sufficing coun- 
tries have not the resources needed to 
produce large surpluses of primary 
goods for export, and by their reluc- 


: P —Wide World 
Sometimes from the machine, uneconomic expansion. 


Cominco 
CANADIAN MINING: From the 


machine, more primary production 


tance to import they deprive intending 
buyers of the foreign exchange needed 
to buy surpluses if they arise —which 


is the basic reason’ for the dollar 
problem. 


Failing freedom of trade. to let 


production sort itself out in its own 
way, long-term purchase contracts 
which encourage primary producers 


to trade abroad have a good deal to 
commend them 


End Shortage 


The consensus of opinion seems to 
indicate that the world shortage of 
commodities will be finally ended this 
year, and that surpluses will appear 
over a widening range. We are alread\ 
moving into the phase where produc- 
ers, and governments, are discussing 
the treatment of this problem of sur 
pluses 

The scarcity of agricultural prod- 
ucts was, In general, made good near- 
lv two years ago, roughly in the first 
half of 1948. At that time it 
cast that shortages of most minerals 


10Nn-fer- 


Vas fore- 


coal, oil, iron and steel 
rous metals 
vet before the middle of 1949, pro- 
ducers of oil, copper, and 
ser items, were cutting production 
against the background ot 
market, and bv the end of the ‘ea 
there was no more talk of scarcits 
either fuels or metals 

Now a tendency towards physica 


would persist tor years 
some les: 


falling 


restriction is clearly developing. It 
has been mooted for both tin and 
rubber. The United States 1 large 


consumer of these two commodities 
and it was not without cause that 

the inter-war years U.S. consumers 
felt themselves to be “held to ransom 
by the restrictionists. There «re whis- 


perings of reviewing the internation 
steel cartel, in which U.S. rducers 


were associated before the » 

The alternative method o! achie\- 
ing stability for the producers seem 
to be bilateral pacts, such as the Brit- 
ish Empire sugar producers have been 
demanding with the “mot! coun 
try” for months and have lately failed 
to obtain. There is this to be said fo! 


bilateral pacts, from the producers 
view: they work. The collapse of M 
European steel cartel in the sump ° 
1930 is a classic example of failue 


\f 
( 


in non-governmental regul. (ion 
trade. 
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\ew Beauty 
with Pacilic Coast 
HEMLOCK 


'HE! HER you're building a 
\| house or remodelling an 
you'll want it to be 
ittractive and distinctive. 

Seasoned Pacific Coast Hemlock 1s 
ed increasingly for home 
This wood has superior 
for flooring, panelling 
surface for painting or 


y 
°o 


The accompanying photograph 
llustrates how Pacific Coast Hem- 
ck can beautify vour home. The 
teresting grain makes any 
nanelled room bright and charm 
e natural color of Pacific 
Hemlock is a light golden 
ich does not darken with 
we and can be easily stained if a 

hade is preferred. Its hard 
surface takes paint exceptionally 

ll, leaving it satin smooth. 


Your builder will appreciate the 
irhability of this fine wood. It 
lds nails well, is free from pitch 


s not warp or shrink when 
roperly seasoned. 


Youll like the new beauty 
oast Hemlock brings into 

ur me. 
illustrated booklets 
to build for beauty and 
ising time-tested B.C. Coast 
your home 


Free Booklets—— Our 





B.C. COAST WOODS, 
837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B.C. 


| 

I 
Please send me your free booklet, 
‘Use Pacific Coast Hemlock.” | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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Nan 
Add, 


City 


"S SMART TO BUILD WITH 


B.C. COAST WOODS 
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Aircraft: 
FLAT-FOOTED 


COMMERCIAL jet transports are 
flying in Canada and Great Britain, 
but in the United States the develop- 
ment of such planes is still up in the 
air. American plane makers have lost 
$180 million in the development of 
the last six conventional multi-engine 
airliners. They flatly assert that the 
cost of developing the first prototy pe 
of a jet plane might easily exceed the 
entire working capital of any aircraft 
manufacturer. 

The trade association for the indus- 
try asked Congress to appropriate 
$30 million to build two commercial 
jet prototypes but President Truman 
vetoed the proposal, much to the sur- 





—A. V. Roe 
JET PROPELLED: The Canadian 
and British industries are well ahead. 


prise of both the industry and some 
of the Government defence officials. 

According to Chairman Joseph 
O’Connor of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, commercial jets aren't being 
built in the States because the Govern- 
ment can’t make up its mind on aid, 
and because manufacturers don’t want 
to risk development on their own. 

When he took over his present job, 
O'Connor admitted, he was “naive” 
enough to think that military jets 
could be quickly converted for com- 
mercial use; and anyway he was told 
by planemakers and the airlines that 
jets were 10 years away. 

That was a poor guess. According 
to the Chairman, exactly 18 months 
later the Canadians and the British 
“test flew large jet transports and are 
peddling them.” Now, he went on, 
“we might well ponder the question of 
how American aviation got caught 
flat-footed. So long as military orders 
roll in and are virtually riskless, and 
while Washington debates, there is 
little reason to believe that any manu- 
facturer will enter actively into the 
jet field.” 

Meanwhile the well-heeled Allison 
engine division of General Motors, 
with almost unlimited financial re- 
sources behind it, is preparing to make 
the first American experiment with a 
vas-turbine powered transport plane. 
The Allison 2,750 horsepower turbo- 
prop engine will be installed in a two- 
engine, 40 - passenger consolidated 
Vultee plane for testing purposes. 
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SAVE ON 
OFF-SEASON 
EXCURSION FARES 


OUR dollar buys more in Britain NOW, 
7 you can use off-season fare savings 
for extra holiday fun! Go from Montreal or 
New York to London or Glasgow. Convenient 
onward flights to Europe's key cities. BOAC 
through bookings include stop-over privileges 
or meals, motor transport and first-class 
hotel accommodation while awaiting first 
connecting flight. 


TAKES 
son CARE OF YOu 
e— > 


TYPICAL SAVINGS ON ROUND TRIP FARES 
FROM MONTREAL 


60-day 
Excursion 
Fare Regular 
(Effective Return 
until Fare 


April 30) 
LONDON......... $492.80 $666.00 
GLASGOW........ 460.60 622.80 
PARES socwccevane “SESS 705.60 
AMSTERDAM*..... 537.30 712.80 
ROME... 636.80 795.60 
Similar reductions to many other destinations. 
*BEA from London. 


A THOUSAND ROUTES AROUND THE WORLD 


Your local Travel Agent is our local office. Information 
and reservations also at BOAC City Ticket Offices. 


British OverseAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


11 King Street W., Toronto 
AD 4323 


Laurentien Hotel, Montreal 
LA 4212 





HALIFAX: THEN AND NOW 


A comparative study of this vital seaport during 
the war and after—its culture, industry, tourist- 
appeal and its relation to the rest of Canada. 


Next week in SATURDAY NIGHT 
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Financier Goes Abroad 


A Switch from Pulp and Paper 
To Stocks and Bonds Makes 


Salesman a Top Financier 


by Ed Bantey 


MONTREAL'S Gerald George Ryan 
is one of those oddities of life in 
French Canada who, in spite of 
mame as Irish as County Cork, its 
really a Canadien. Through extensive 
inter-marriage famil\ 
blood is so 
he has to think twice before he can 
pin down his genealogy. He finds it 
a lot easier to call himself a Canadian 
—and let it go at that 

Ryan is an 
than one. As head of L.G. Beaubier 
et Cie, Ltée.. investment dealers and 
private bankers, he is one of those 
rare French-speaking Canadians who 
has made a name for 
financier: 


however the 


thoroughly blended that 


oddity in more ways 


himself as 


hence his recent appoint- 





in the future 


EN NN at c\"\"" 0, Me? 


Born in a year of doubt and hardship, Imperial 
Bank of Canada began its career with firm faith 
When wheat began its reign, 
Imperial Bank of Canada pioneered on the 
prairies. In ‘91, in Edmonton, it was Canada’s 
most northerly bank. For 75 years it has been vy 
a friend to enterprise. Today its faith in Canada 
confirmed, it looks ahead to a still greater future. 


ment as 1950-51 head of the Cana- 
dian Council, International Chamber 
of Commerce 

Gerry Rvan is no Johnny-come- 
lately to the business world. At 51, 
the vouthful, handsome Ryan is one 
of the new breed of buisnessmen who 
Yorker's flabby, 
pompous capitalist as much as a 1950 
Ford resembles the original Lizzie 
He is neither the stuffed shirt nor 
the ostentatious bigwig. He is, on 


resemble The New 


the other 
affected person who is as much a 
hon vivant as he is a top-notch busi- 


hand, an easy-going, un- 


nessman 
He tells of the time he entered 
Bishop’s College School, a_ British- 


Tara | 


type institution in Quebec’s Eastern 
Townships. Having first mastered the 
French language, which happened to 
be his mother tongue, he had only a 
haphazard knowledge of English. By 
the time he graduated, however, he 
was so proficient in the language he 
won the English prize. (Another well- 
known Quebecker completed the 
argument for bilingualism: classmate 
George C. Marler, now pro-tem Que- 
bec Liberal leader and an Anglo- 
Protestant. won the French prize.) 

During World War II, Ryan’s frank, 
human approach helped to turn the 
anti-war tide in Quebec. As head of 
the war linance group in the province, 
he left the paper work to others, often 
travelled through town and _ village, 
seeing the right people, making the 
right moves to bring the Quebec man- 
in-the-street behind the war effort. He 
was awarded the OBE. 

Last fail, Ryan scored a coup for 
his firm. The French Government, 
which frowns on private banks, chart- 
ered La Banque L.G. Beaubien in 
Paris. “No one but Ryan could have 
got a charter for a Canadian-owned 
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GERALD GEORGE RYAN 


bank in Paris,” an associate remarked 

Canada’s top delegate to the ICC- 
the businessman’s UN—wasn’t borp 
into the wealth of exclusive Wes 
mount, the Montreal suburb where 
he now resides. When he came inti 
the world on a hot August day, his 
home was a modest flat in Spring. 
field, Mass. His dad, Josept Rvar 
was in a small retail business 


He Likes Luxury 


A doctor changed the course 
Ryan’s life from pulp and Paper to 
stocks and bonds. “Tackle some kind 
of job where you can live in reason- 
able comfort,” he ordered. The 
patient became a salesman for Green- 
shields & Co. and found the switch 
over a simple matter. “In those days 
anyone who knew anything about 
pulp and paper was useful in the 
financial world.” 

In 1932, Ryan made his biggest 
business move. He went over to L.G 
Beaubien as Managing Director. The 
firm, which had expanded rapid) 
since it was founded in 102, had 
offices in Paris, Trois-Rivicres and 
Quebec and had opened a Montrea 
subsidiary to underwrite securities 
To these, methodical, astute Gerr 
Ryan added branches in Shawinigan 
Falls and St. Hvyacinthe, Que 
well as in Ottawa and Brussels 

By the time he got a junior partner 
ship in 1937 he was taking 
interest in the foreign end of the 
business. He became a ful! partner 
when President L. G. Beaubien died 
in 1939, and five years later moved 
to the top on the retirement 0 
founder C. A. Branchaud 

L. G. Beaubien is one of the bigge 
companies in the investmet I 
is not among the leaders (A. FE. Ame 





i leading 


& Co., Dominion Securities | td. an? 
Wood-Gundy), but it stands at te 
head of the next group. Its bigg 
accounts include governme! ind n- 


stitutional financing and it is gene’ 
ally accepted that the comp: pies 
top house (from the busines volume 
viewpoint) in French Canad 

Ryan’s familiarity with Europe 0¢ 
economic conditions abroad makes 
him a natural for the post with the 
International Chamber of Commerc, 
investment men say. They fee! he will 
add to Canada’s reputation. 


ZITA 
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Friendless Capitalism 


CAPITALISM, today, is something 
that everybody's against but the 
conscious capitalists. It’s really as- 
tonishing how unpopular it’s be- 
come as an institution, considering 
that it’s still the basis of our econ- 
omy and that we've achieved such 
a high standard of living with it. 
One constantly gets the impression 
that state socialism like Britain’s 
would win hands down in a na- 
tional referendum. But perhaps it’s 
just that the people opposed to the 
existing scheme of things do the 
most talking. However that may be, 
private enterprise itself is surely de- 
serving of blame for the existence 
of so much hostility to it. It has 
done so little to make its virtues 
known. Worse, it has done so much 
to make itself distrusted. 


In the main, what industry has 
given in wage increases and wel- 
fare and shortened hours has been 
forced out of it. Management’s al- 
most invariable reply to any labor 
demand involving a cost increase 
has been that it can’t be afforded. 
In fact, to grant it might just about 
wreck the company. Then labor 
wins a strike and gets its wage raise, 
and sees the company apparently 
doing as well afterwards as it did 
before. Sometimes a company loses 
a last-ditch wage fight and shows 
the biggest profits in its history in 
its next annual report. Such cases 
catch the public’s eye; others in 
which the wage increase really was 
the straw that broke the camel’s 
back are overlooked. 

It would probably be very good 
for management if it were a lot less 
secretive in its negotiations with 
labor. True, management might 
find it a bit embarrassing to reveal 
how much it pays its top officers as 
compared with the rank and file. 
But it might as well tell, for the 
truth will probably be less extreme 
than labor's imagination. It’s true 
that many companies are now issu- 
ing much easier-to-understand an- 
nual reports, showing how each 
dollar of income is divided up, but 
even these do not cover the points 
that labor unions make so much of 
Could not management act on the 
assumption that the union’s criti- 
cism is honest, and meet it frankly? 


In the Same Boat 


Labor and capital are really in 
the same boat, since the benefits 
both want can only be won by mak- 
ing the system more productive. It 
capitalism believes it has a sound 
case, let it present that case—all the 
facts—to labor, not just a selection 
of facts that supports its refusal to 
grant whatever labor is demanding. 
Let it, in short, treat labor as a 
partner. If management snorts at 
this suggestion, let management re- 
member that its usual tactics so far 


have not been strikingly successful 
—and I mean strikingly. 

Management has a responsibility 
that labor tends to overlook; it must 
manage the company’s finances so 
as to fit it to survive any trials 
that may lie ahead. Management is 
always conscious that after the 
nineteen-twenties came the nine- 
teen-thirties; it could happen again. 
Management wants to have sub- 
stantial reserves. Labor, on the 
other hand, is firmly convinced that 
a wage increase is refused for only 
one reason, to make possible bigger 
dividends for shareholders and big- 
ger salaries for the top executives. 

Labor never admits the possi- 
bility that the cost of labor will 
discourage consumption of the 
company’s products and _ reduce 
employment. It is sure that the 
workers’ future is protected when 
it forces an employer to sign a 
retirement-pensions agreement; it 
doesn’t concern itself about where 
the money is to come from. Labor 
thinks of the worker’s hourly wage- 
rate and not of what an unecon- 
omically high rate may do to his 
annual income. It is convinced that 
the recent U.S. coal strike ended in 
a victory for the miners, and dis- 
regards the fact that many more 
fuel-users are now turning from 
coal to oil. (At an oil-men’s cock- 
tail party, someone toasted “John 
L. Lewis: oil’s best salesman!”) 

Management is afraid of what 
labor’s never-ending pressure for 
wage and welfare concessions may 
do to the long-term earning power 
of industry itself. Labor has reason 
to worry too. Obviously labor's 
wage increases have to come out 
of labor’s prodvction. With the 
trend always towards the shortening 
of the work-week, the only possible 
source of wage increases is a con- 
tinuing rise in labor's productivity. 
which means in the rate of produc- 
tion per man-heur. This requires a 
constant improvement of the tools 
which labor works with. If high 
taxes and wage costs consume the 
capital needed for the renewal and 
enlargement of equipment, produc- 
tivity will suffer. and so will em- 
ployment. 

Why can’t management sell labor 
on this view? The reason, no doubt, 
is that labor has learnt to distrust 
management. Management urgently 
needs a change of attitude and a 
good public relations job. 


by 
P. M. Richards 
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J. P. LANGLEY & CO. | 


Cc. P. ROBERTS, F.C.A. 


Chartered Accountants 
905 Bank of Montreal Bldg. 
Toronto 


avé 


SO YOU CAN | 


You can’t realize those dreams 
unless you begin to make them 
come true— NOW. Regular 
saving of small amounts en- 
ables you to p/an your future. 
Start by opening a Savings 
Account with Canada Perma- 
nent. YOUR DEPOSITS } 

EARN 2% INTEREST. 


CANADA | 
PERMANENT 


Mortgage Corporation 
Head Office: 


320 BAY ST., TORONTO 
10-8 





THE SHAWINIGAN 
WATER AND POWER 
COMPANY 


NOTICE is hereby given that a } 
dividend of thirty cents (30c) per 
share has been declared on the 
no par value common shares of 
the Company for the quarter 
ending March 31, 1950, payable 
May 25, 1950 to shareholders of 
record April 15, 1950 
By Order of the Board, 


J.L. T. MARTIN, 


Secretary 
Montreal, March 15, 1950 











PENMANS LIMITED 


Dividend Notice 










NOTICE is here 
Dividends hav 


g the 3 





by 















On th 
per cent 
of May to 
3rd day of April 
























MONTREAL 
March 16, 1950 


L. P. ROBERTON 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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Purchasers and Distributors 
of Government, Municipal and 


Corporation Securities 
Enquiries Invited 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
Business Established 1889 
VICTORIA 


OWEN SOUND 
LONDON, ENG. 


VANCOUVER 
KITCHENER 
BOSTON 


WINNIPEG 
HAMILTON 
NEW YORK 


MONTREAL 
OTTAWA 
QUEBEC 


TORONTO 
LONDON 
ST. CATHARINES 





.. and in Western Canadian Insurance 
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dits operation. Since 
1 mt te knowl- 
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ern Canada have made Portage Muti 






PORTAGE company. Specializir _ thi ld tage 
MUTUAL Mutual assures ample indemnity at mur 
. INSURANCE rates 
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MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE ..PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE 
WINNIPEG . REGINA . EDMONTON 





LTA NA eee 


72 company claims offices in leading 
centres in Ontario provide fast, efficient 
service in any emergency. Complete 
coverage for automobile, fire, personal 
property floater, teams, burglary, plate 
glass, cargo, elevator, general liability, 
and fidelity and surety bonds. 


HEAD OFFICE: 199 BAY ST. TORONTO 
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Canadian business 


THE ECONOMY 


SEASONAL expansionary influences 
(purchasing of supplies and other 
preparations for spring operations on 
development projects across the coun- 
try) are now working against the 
general downward trend of business. 
This business downturn is by no means 
confined to Canada; in fact it appears 
to be currently more pronounced in 
Western Europe and the United States. 
In the latter country there is increased 
concern about mounting unemploy- 
ment. Though Canada has been hit by 
losses of sales to the sterling area 
countries, due not only to their lack 
of dollars but to their restored ability 
to produce for themselves, success in 
finding alternative markets and our 
continued expansion domestically have 
so far prevented a sharp break in the 
economy. If we do not have serious 
interruption of production by labor 
disputes, our business prospect for 
1950 still seems to be one of only 
moderate decline from 1949. 





SWEET MUSIC: 
Banking: 

PAST AND FUTURE 
FROM Toronto’s “MINT” corner* 


Imperial Bank of Canada was looking 
back on 75 years of being an impor- 
tant financial institution. This month 
was the anniversary. 

From their office windows in the 
Bank’s building, executives could look 
over a few blocks and spot the build- 
ing where their institution was born: 
the old Masonic Hall at 18 Toronto 
Street. That was 75 years and millions 
of dollars ago. 

Imperial began its career with sub- 
scribed capital of $1,000,000, paid up 
capital of $600,000 and deposits of 
$600,000. That was in 1875. Today 
the bank has paid up capital of $7.- 
000,000, a reserve of $10,000,000, 
assets exceeding $519,000,000, and 


*M.I.N.T. for four banks (Montreal, 
Imperial, Nova Scotia, Toronto) which 


occupy the four corners of Toronto's 


busy King and Bay Street intersection. 





U.S. orders and better weather keep BC saws hummin: 





















over 200 branches from coast to coay, 

The bank is telling its Story in 
terms of the growth of the west. Firy 
moves were prairie-ward. As fast 
new settlements opened up there, [m. 
perial branches started business — jp 
tents where necessary. Last year the 
bank was still expanding, this time 
eastward. The establishment of , 
branch in Halifax completed In. 
perial’s network from coast to coast 

Under its new President, |, x 
Johnston, who took over in January. 
Imperial continues to grow: three new 
branches opened in the first three 
months of this year. 


Lumbering: 
PENDULUM 


FOR months things had been pretty 
discouraging for BC’s businessmen 
and workers: a bad winter and export 
difficulties had added their effect to 
seasonal unemployment to ring up a 
postwar record for jobless in the wes 
coast province. 

Key industry in the trouble was 








BU cer. 


P. Detticrt 


lumber. BC has a pretty diversified 
economy, but the big Doug!:s fir trees 
are still a major source of jobs for th 
province’s workers. For a long period 
last year the saws had not been ver} 
busy. 


Early last December labo: and bus: 
ness were closely watching the efforts 
slice of a 


of BC lumbermen to get 
big U.K. order (SN, Dec. 13). The 
order was for over 100 mi ion board 
feet, and could do a lot tow ards keep 
ing down the lines at the (/nemploy 
ment Insurance Office. Delivery se 
the order was required by the end¢! 
June, and competition was iff; Wast- 
ington and Oregon mills were out [or 
their share too. 


This month the situstion fd 
changed. U.S. lumber users began 
some heavy buying to meet an In 
crease in building activity. A sey 
method of laying shingles had brougi 
a $1,000,000 order to one mill am 
four more orders were in the offing 


‘J 
for another one. Mills were also bus 











UM H. S. FERRIS 
Now Assistant General Manager 
retty Howard S. Ferris by appointment on a 
zen 


smen uaty 27th, 1950 has become Assistant 
etal Manager of the Wawanesa Mutual 


<port Insurance Compan 

ot to Announced with the approval of the 
Company Board of Directors, the appoint- 

Up a ment marks One more forward step for Mr. 
Ferris in his career in the insurance business 

West with the Wawanesa. 


Mr. Ferris entered the organization on March 
12th, 1923. Hard work and the keen inten- 
Was uon to learn the insurance business brought 
both extensive experience and quick promo- 
tion He was Placed in charge of agent's ac- 


counts later _ being made Office Manager at 
Head Oft 
Mr. | tris was executive assistant until 


his recent promotion to the position Assistant 
General “Manager. 


——_~ 


SILVER-MILLER MINES 


Limited 


(NO PERSONAL LIABILITY) 
NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 





NOTICE is hereby given that a dividend of 
Five Cents (5c) per share in Canadian Funds, 
hos been declared payable on Saturday 
April 29th, 1950, to shareholders of the 
Company of record at the close of business 
on Soturday, April Ist, 1950. 


By Order of the Board 
JOHN W. TOVELL 


President 





TORONTO, ONTARIO 
MARCH 7, 1980 
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MONT ROSA 
DUS! EVERBEARING RUNNERLESS 
ors DWARF BUSH 


The = RAWBERRY 


yard Fru seed the first year: easily grown. 

Bus f about one foot high. No runners. 

cep t inial. Bears abundantly from early 

love s killing frost. Has an intense lus- 

a and aroma like that of wild straw- 

on r id juicy. Neat compact bushy growth 

j af s ehly ornamental as well as valuable 

0 eRe fruit or flower garden, borders 

ashe howy bse —_ too. Though smaller than 

= t erries Mont Rosa is the largest 

for Tuiting any variety we know from seed 

Surpass he popular solemacher and simila? 

pes It ique bush form and exquisite flavor 

had Place it 1 Class by itself for every home gar- 

ai Gen, See’ supply is limited. Order early. 

0 (Pky y 
pan t 25c (3 pkts. 50c) postpaid. 


it OUR BIG 1950 SEED 
ae R EE nd nursery BOOK,,,, 


| Wage 
and wee a 
Mm |OOMINION SEED HOUSE 
pusy GEORGETOWN, ONT 





catching up on back orders which the 
abnormal winter conditions had de- 


"layed. 


British Timber Control, so impor- 
tant last December, was now in the 
position of the week-end guest who 
arrived during a family convention. 
The U.K. timber buyer had to revise 
its order, and called for new tenders 
with a September delivery date. If 
there are no labor troubles, the BC 
mills expect they can meet it. 


Insurance: 


FIRE DEFENCE 


AT LEAST 85 per cent of the appall- 
ing annual fire losses of the country 
could be prevented by taking ordinary 
precautions in the construction of 
buildings and in their maintenance 
after erection. What a saving of our 
human and material resources could 
thus be effected becomes apparent 
when it is known what these losses 
now amount to. During the ten years 
from 1939 to 1948, the latest year for 
which official figures are available, the 
yearly loss of life in Canada by fire 
increased from 263 to 493, while the 
yearly property loss increased from 
$24,632,509 to $67,144,473 in the 
same period. 

In the face of such startling facts 
it is hard to understand the attitude 
of the general public, which largely 
remains one of indifference to this 
needless waste of life and property. 
Some people shrug their shoulders and 
say these property losses are the prob- 
lem of the fire insurance companies, 
which are well able to pay them, hav- 
ing received the money in advance in 
the way of premiums. 

Although insurance companies per- 
form an indispensable function in dis- 
tributing the losses on insured property 
over the whole body of policyholders, 
it goes without saying that they must 
collect in premiums a sufficient 
amount for the purpose, together with 
an additional amount for expenses and 
a possible profit. The larger the losses 
the larger the premium. charge, and 
the smaller the losses the smaller the 
premium charge. 

Another fact often lost sight of is 
that property destroyed by fire, 
whether insured or not, reduces the 
country’s resources to that extent, and 
also that everybody pays for the losses 
on insured property w hether they carry 
insurance or not, as the cost of insur- 
ance is included in the price of vir- 
tually every article purchased. There- 
fore everyone has a financial interest 
in the promotion of measures which 
will bring about a reduction in these 
losses. 

Much valuable information on the 
basic principles which should govern 
the planning and construction of build- 
ings and towns to give the maximum 
immunity from fire is to be found in 
a new book, “Fire in Buildings” by 
Eric L. Bird and Stanley J. Docking 
(Macmillan, $3.25). It is a work by 
two highly qualified British architects 
who are recognized as experts on the 
subject, and its discussion of causes of 
outbreak, why and how fire spreads, 
the behavior in fire of different types 
of construction, planning and con- 
struction for fire protection, and “fire 
grading” or the relation of structure 
to risk, should be of great practical 
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10 the bank" 


He is just one of the hundreds 
who during the day will 
drop into the branch bank 


around the corner. 


Savings depositors with their pay cheques 
.. . retail merchants with the day’s cash . 
people consulting the manager about loans, 
otners cashing cheques . . . it is all part of 
the daily work of the branch bank. 


In ten years the number of accounts 
maintained by bank depositors has grown 
from 5,000,000 to 8,000,000. 


This shows how Canadians have come to 
count on their local banks for a great 
variety of services. The banks keep pace 


with the growing needs of the nation. 


SPONSORED BY YOUR BANK 


——— 


aE. 
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WHEN YOUR 
CUSTOMERS 
CAN’T PAY 


American 


Credit 





Insurance Will 


@® This will acknowledge receipt of your draft in the amount of $43,000, in 
payment of a loss under our Credit Insurance policy. This loss occurred on 
one of our substantial accounts, in whose credit standing we had reason for 
complete confidence. @®@ —from an Advertising Agency 


@® Your adjuster arrived this morning . . . reviewed a list of 27 accounts... 
settled each to our entire satisfaction. He immediately wrote us your draft 
for $2,292, in payment for these accounts. ®® —from a Distributor 


@® We wish to thank you for your check covering settlement under our policy. 
There has been a great deal of satisfaction and a sense of security in carry- 


ing accounts receivable insurance during these years when credit condi- 


tions have been so disturbed. @® —from a Manufacturer 

er 

s ram , mplete rt vour Accounts Receivable 
LOS tant assets is left exposed to the 

t nu’ cuntmmnnna. Clakconcnsa ceeds lees 

ryvou istomecrs Nnexpected Credit 1Osses 


be even more damaging than loss by fire, 


from this hazard . . . com- 


C vour Dusiness 


n with American Credit Insurance 


} 
{ 


1 1] 1 
ation on NOW you can insure all, a selected 


i unt. Phone Our office 1n your city or write 


Company Or New York, Dept. 53 
ng, Baltimore 2, Md. 


HEAD OFFICE - TORONTO 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


IN SOME TERRITORIES THROUGHOUT CANADA 


E. D. GOODERHAM, President 


A. W. EASTMURE, Managing Director 











use to architects, town planners, en- 
gineers, fire protection officials, fire 
department officials, and of general 
interest to building owners and many 
others.—George Gilbert. 


new products 


FOR A good many years, in spite 
of science, Eskimos have had it all 
over other North Americans in Arctic 
clothing. But the Government’s de- 
fence research in the Arctic is closing 
the gap 


Latest development is a 





—Canadian Army 


FROM the Eskimo, a lesson. 


nylon tur “teddy-bear” suit worn now 
by RCAF flyers stationed up there. 

The suits are made of a nylon pile, 
and you wear two of them—one with 
the furry side next the skin, and the 
other with the furry side out. That’s 
the way the Eskimos wear their cari- 
boo skin suits Having the skins back 
to back gives maximum flexibility of 
the clothing at the joints. 

Flyers operating on Sweetbriar— 
the Canada-U.S. exercise in the north- 
west—were kept perfectly comfort- 
able wearing only these suits—wool- 
ies, etc., were unnecessary. 


NET profits of Canadian Celanese 
Ltd. reflect a good year. The 1949 fig- 
ure at $6,178,343 compares favorably 
with the 1948 figure ($5,283,809). The 
company paid or provided $4,459,896 
for dominion, provincial and munici- 
pal taxes, and put another $4 million 
plus into expansion and improvement 
of plant and equipment. This is over 
$800,000 more than was used for 
these purposes in 1948 


UNDER the new income tax regula- 
tions covering depreciation, Crown 
Cork and Seal Co., Ltd., was able to 
provide $34,849 more for depreciation 
than they did last year. This made a 
saving in income taxes of about $14,- 
000, but lowered the net profit by some 
$21,000. Net profits for 1949 amount- 
ed to $460,905 compared with $506,- 
352 in 1948. Sales in 1949 were 6 
per cent higher than they were in 1948 
in spite of the fact that many large 
customers, foreseeing price increases 
in 1949. had done some heavy buying 
towards the end of 1948 
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With the opening of our large 
factory extension, Office Specialty 
has multiplied its facilities for the 
production of high grade Steel 
Lockers, Shelving, Office, Ware- 
house and Sanitary Partitions 
We shall be pleased to col- GA! 


laborate with you on your re 


quirements. Catalogs available 


upon request. 
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NEWMARKET — CANADA | 


Branches in Principal Canadian Cities | 
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THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


DIVIDEND No. 253 


NOTICE is hereby given that 
OF TWENTY CENTS per share 
Ca@pital Stock of this Bank has 
for the quarter ending 29th April 
the same will be payable at the 
Branches on and after MONDAY 
of MAY next, to Shareholders of 
close of business on 31st Marc 
Transfer Books will not be closed UK 

By Order of the Board, C, 


JAMES STEWART 
Gener 











Toronto, 10th March 1950 
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Prices: 

DISAPPOINTMENT 
THE S\ERLING price position is 
denia! lV inflationary. Rubber is at a 
ew p devaluation “high”; cross- 
ed wool is at levels never before 


ched except in the boom of 1920; 

coffee, various foodstuffs, 
ave riscn appreciably; jute and cot- 
ton hi adjusted themselves; hides 











—International 


ad sul Cl 


SAME JOB, same problems. Sir 
Sufiord Cripps seeks an incentive. 
{ timber products are evidently 


destined tor higher levels. 


nsotar as higher prices are obtain- 
je in the dollar markets for impor- 
nt dollar-earning commodities, there 
s some compensation for the higher 
ices that Sterling-Area consumers 
ve to pay. But it is axiomatic that 


-devaluation of sterling has turned all 
mmodity prices in favor of Dollar- 
\rea Consumers. 


Part for this reason, Britain’s 


mpetitive position has shown disap- 
II little change as a result ot 
cut the value of sterling. The 
kets are not easily assailed; 
petition trom continental 
uNntr even those which devalued 
ess th Britain, has perceptibly in- 
CAS recent months. 


Num ous ideas of “dollar incen- 


e been discussed lately; in 


artic that a proportion—say, ten 

Per ce of a firm’s dollar earnings 

shall b allable to the firm to spend 

Sit in the Dollar Area. The 

board lrade and the Treasury have 

OW! inclination to adopt any 
IC leasures 


ientally, the only incentive 


eally work ts profits. And it 


Ya tes cttable anomaly that in pro- 
portio higher prices for commodi- 
a | to earn more dollars, they 


VIC ore purchasing power where- 





roducing countries can bid 
nufactured goods which the 
K nt to divert to America. 
Cah renerally, devaluation has 
the American market more 
than the sterling market for 


porters 


@ It is plain, now that a testing time 
has elapsed since devaluation, that that 
act has not greatly improved the pros- 
pects of equating sterling-dollar pay- 
ments. It has made American buvers 
hungrier for their usual lines of pur- 
chase from Britain, but these are any 
way in short supply. 

It has not aroused any active Ameri- 
can interest in the sort of goods which 
Britain is producing in quantity and 
which the Americans are consuming 


OF RECORD .. 


Here’s a thrill for all the family 
exclusive Westinghouse Polyphonic Reproduction . 


AT 


in quantity. Therein lies the crux of 
the whole dollar problem. To establish 
mass markets in the dollar countries. 
Britain cannot rely solely upon Scotch 
whisky, fine textiles, pottery and glass- 
ware. These are very largely sold be- 
cause of their appeal by reason ot ex- 
clusiveness to the deeper purses among 
American 


buyers, because of thei 


comparative scarcity in the American 
market. And it must be noted that to 
the extent that they are cheapened, 


ai. 
VOU HEAR EVERY TYPE 


ITS BEST! 


the lifelike realism of 
.. Every 


type, speed and size of record played at its best, automat- 


ically ... 


with the Westinghouse ‘‘Feather’’ tone arm. 


You'll find the last word in convenience ... 


Radio, Record Player and Record Storage all 
behind the 
Your choice of handsome, hand-rubbed cabinet 
in Walnut, Limed Oak or Red Mahogany. 
See your Westinghouse dealer. 

With single speed changer $194.50 

With three speed changer $214.50 


CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE CO. LIMITED HAMILTON, CANADA 


at chair height 


ff 
i (# 


710M5015* 


dc suble doors. 


LMCI ... AND YOU'LL 


and their “snob” appeal thereby dim- 
inished, their sale in the accepted con- 
text of American buying is threatened 

Britain’s dollar drive means nothing 
unless it means that the lower strata 
of the 
be reached by mass production. 

This is an order so tall that it can 
be left out of 


American buying public will 


practical account in 
discussing a campaign which must be 
brought to a successful conclusion by 


1952, when Marshall Aid ends 







THE 


Modern compact radio in handsome plastic 
cabinet. Wonderful tone and volume. $34.75 


Also for Battery operation. $39.95 


Prices and Specifications subject to change 


BUY A WESTINGHOUSE 
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